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progress and to refresh his mind about the course of men 
and affairs.” —N. Y. Herald. 


REPUBLICAN CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

VHE resolution concerning civil service reform 
| adopted by the National Republican Convention 
of 1888 was, in its pledges, all that the most exacting 
civil service reformer could reasonably demand. It 
not only promised that the system should be com- 
pleted by éxtending it ‘to all grades of the service 
to which it was applicable,” that ‘the spirit and pur- 
pose of the reform should be observed in all Execu- 
tive appointments,” and that ‘‘all laws at. variance 
with the object of existing reform legislation should 
be repealed,” but it went even so far as to taunt those 
who for many years had strenuously labored for 
these objects and then supported Mr. CLEVELAND for 
re-election with faithlessness to their cause. But, 
said the Republicans, ‘*we will not fail to keep our 
pledges because they have broken theirs, or because 
their candidate broke his.” 

Upon this platform the Republican candidate, Mr. 
HARRISON, was elected. No party ever had a fuller 
opportunity to redeem its pledges than the Republi- 
cans had during the two years when they controlled 
both Houses of Congress as well as the Executive. 
Their power was complete and unobstructed, their re- 
sponsibility absolute. What the outcome has. been, 
we know. On the eredit side of the account appears 
a strict observance of the civil service law as far as it 
reached, the introduction of the’system into the navy- 
yards by Secretary TRACY, a few small extensions of 
the sespe of the law in other branches of the service, 
and the appointment of an excellent Civil Service 
Comniission. But what do we find on the other side 
of the account? A flat refusal, in spite of the urgent 
recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, to 
extend the system to the Census Bureau and to a 
larger number of the post-oflices and revenue offices, 
to which it certainly was applicable; the protection, by 
members of the administration, of employés who have 
violated the statute against political assessments; the 
failure to repeal any law ‘“‘at variance with the ob- 
ject of existing reform legislation”; a glaring disre- 
gard of ** the spirit and purpose of the reform” in Ex- 
ecutive appointments and removals; and, finally, the 
most unblushing employment of persons in the pub- 
lie service in “running” caucuses and local conven- 
tions to procure the election of delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention favorable to the nomination of 
President HARRISON for a second term, and in con- 
trolling the National Convention itself. 

The satisfaction of good citizens at the defeat in 
the National Convention of a set of the most dis- 
reputable machine politicians has caused the means 
by which this result was brought about to be some- 
what overlooked. But it remains nevertheless true 
that our political history presents no more seandal- 
ous spectacle of this kind than the loeal conven- 
tions crowded with postmasters and revenue officers, 
and the National Convention stocked with placemen 
of all grades, and watched and guided and dragooned 
by some of the principal officers of the government, 
every one of whom held his position at the pleasure 
of the very man whom they labored to continue in 
office. It was the prostitution of Executive influ- 
ence for a distinctly personal end carried to the point 
of utter shamelessness. 

It is not Surprising that a National Convention so 
composed, engaged in such a business, and so con- 
trolled, hardly had the courage of hypocrisy. From 
the grandiloquent taunts and the gorgeous prom- 
ises of the platform of 1888, it drops meekly to a dec- 
laration almost furtive in its brevity, as if it sought 
to hide itself in a corner of the platform where it 
would attract little notice, simply ** commending the 
spirit and evidence of reform in the civil service, 
and the wise and consistent enforcement by the Re- 
publican party of the laws regulating the same.” 
Thus the Republican party, which, as a civil service 
reformer, came in as a lion in 1888, goes out in 1892 
like a spaniel with hanging ears and drooping tail, 
well aware that by its conduct it has deserved a 
whipping. 

How well this whipping is deserved, the sequel 
shows. No sooner is the Convention over than the 
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manipulations begin to put the party, which has been 
somewhat shaken by faction quarrels, into a fighting 
trim. What is going on in our immediate vicinity 
of course first attracts gur notice; but it permits us 
to form conclusions as to what is going on elsewhere. 
We see a carting contract hitherto held by a Demo- 
crat, who performed his duties to perfection, trans- 
ferred by the Collector of Customs to a Republican 
district leader, on the ground, avowed by the Repub- 
lican press, that there is a good deal of money in it 
of which the Republicans ought to have the benefit. 
We hear of several changes in subordinate positions 
made or contemplated to reward friends and to dis- 
courage opponents. We hear of anxious efforts 
made to placate the dissatisfied boss of the Repub- 
lican machine of New York, the price of whose 
active support is said to be a formal written promise 
of the whole Federal patronage in the State. Mr. 
HARRISON need not be surprised at this, for, having 
been fiercely opposed by Mr. PLatt after having long 
pampered him with offices for his henchmen, the 
President should know from sad experience that the 
politician who maintains his power by spoils-monger- 
ing will never be satisfied until he has all he asks 
for, and will regard him who refuses anything as 
unworthy of support. 

One occurrence has become public in these days 
which throws a significant light on the proceedings 
of the Minneapolis Convention, and authorizes the 
gravest apprehension as to what the administration 
is capable of. The story is this: WILLIAM D. Crum, 
a colored man, had for three years been seeking the 
appointment as Postmaster in Charleston, South 
Carolina. President HARRISON had steadfastly re- 
fused to appoint him. Crum then managed to be 
elected a delegate to the National Republican Con- 
vention. Arrived at Minneapolis, he gave out that 
he was going to vote for BLAINE. Suddenly he 
changed his attitude, and announced himself as a 
supporter of HARRISON. He voted accordingly. It 
was then said that Crum had been assured of his re- 
ward. From Minneapolis he went straightway to 
Washington and saw the President. A few days 
later his nomination for the Postmastership at Charles- 
ton was sent to the Senate. No sooner was this 
known in Charleston than indignant protests against 
the appointment poured into Washington. CRUM 
was summoned before the Post-office Committee of 
the Senate, and the opposition to the appointment in 
that body became so strong that the President saw 
himself forced to withdraw the nomination. 

If such things have been possible nothing is im- 
possible, and we may look for a misuse of Executive 
influence and a debauch of the public service in this 
campaign unsurpassed if not unequalled in the worst 
periods of spoils polities in our history. 


THE SUMMER CITIZEN. 

THE well-known and frequently cited fox who, having 
been bereft. of his tail by mischance, used to harangue the 
other foxes on the inconvenience, uselessness, and vulgarity 
of tails, and the beauties of taillessness, has been cited to the 
confusion of writers who from time to time set forth in 
the public prints the advantages of New York as a summer 
resort. It is pointed out, not without plausibility, that if 
the author of the annual article on ‘‘ Our Compensations” 
had his own way he would be in Europe, or, at worst, upon 
the sea-shore or in the mountains, doing nothing whatever, 
instead of remaining in town to tell the more fortunate peo- 
ple in the country what a fine place New York really was in 
summer, and what an unsightly and cumbersome appendage 
to a fox was a tail. 

But the compensations are none the less real, and they 
are increasing from year to year. The bath-tub and the 
unlimited Croton are the chief of them, and these are em- 
phatically urban comforts. It is true that the Atlantic is 
an ample bath-tub, and that the remainer in the city has in 
this respect no advantage over the sojourner by the sea- 
shore. Neither, of course, has he any over the lordly cot- 
tager of Lenox, whose plumbing is up to the highest urban 
standard. But the typical and most numerous summer va- 
cation-maker is not the cottager, but the boarder, and the 
inland boarder certainly lacks the facilities of ablution which 
nature and the Aqueduct Commissioners have provided for 
the citizen. 

Then it is in summer that it becomes most evident what a 
boon and benefaction the authors of Central Park conferred 
upon New York. The prosperous citizen and Park Com- 
missioner who once objected, in complete good faith, to ex- 
tensive plantations of a shrub that flowered in midsummer, 
upon the ground that in midsummer nobody visited the 
Park, was a very typical specimen of his class. As a matter 
of fact, in these July days, the pressure upon the Park of 
the tennis-players is so great that its custodians have been 
compelled to lay out new spaces in tennis-courts; and a pret- 
ty steady procession of vehicles along the driveways in the 
July afternoons tells how numerous is the contingent of 
“carriage people” still left in town, They are not the ear- 
riage people of the spring and the autumn, it is true. 
“Their equipages” do not “shine like meteors,” any more 
than ‘‘their palaces,” presumably, “ rise like exhalations.” 
They do not affect the coach or the break or the wagonette, 
but the democratic and familiar rockaway or comfortable 
canopy-top, for the most part a one-horse vehicle. But the 
sight of them, though less interesting to the horse-fancier, is 
more impressive to the philanthropist than the vernal or au- 
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tumnal parades of the plutocracy, and they testify quite 
powerfully to the beneficence of the Park. 

A very great addition has been made to the attractions 
or the assuagements, of the citizen's lot in summer by th: 
Madison Square Garden, where Mr. DamRoscn’s band is jus: 
now nightly discoursing eloquent music. The projectors «| 
that spacious resort are also public benefactors, especially t., 
the citizen who is a citizen in midsummer. The addition 0; 
the roof garden so evidently meets the long-felt want whic, 
enterprising projectors undertake to supply that its popu 
larity is the chief drawback from its comfort, and if. j: 
were five times as large it would be comfortably filled, in. 
stead of being as at present uncomfortably crowded. The 
older roof garden of the Casino led the way in a develo). 
ment that has not yet fairly begun. The tropical peoples 
who betake themselves to their roofs as soon as the sun goes 
down have given a useful lesson to the builders of a city jn 
which the conditions of summer are tropical. A good phy 
sician issued a few vears ago a pamphlet in which he shower 
how the vast area of the flat roofs of New York—an ares ::1 
least twice as great as that of its sunken and airless baci 
yards—should be made the summer play-ground of the pe: 
ple. It would be a simple thing to fit up the existing roofs s., 
as to make them delightful resorts for the summer evening: 
and certain wise householders have availed: themselves «{ 
the opportunity offered to all householders, Slight moditics 
tions in the construction of the house roofs would make thei 
even more accessible and delightful, and the public roof 
garden is pretty evidently but the pioneer of the private 
roof garden. Then will the lot of the tailless fox be even 
more tolerable than it is now, and it is not intolerable now 
It is a fact that two fathers of families, on their Saturday 
way to the summer homes of their families, were overheard 
to agree that they were better off in town than in the coun 
try, ‘but we must not say so to our wives.” And these 
were not boarders, but cottagers. Wherefore let the sum. 
mer citizen not greatly bemoan his taillessness, even though 
good taste restrain him from exulting in it, and flaunting it, 
as it were, in the face of the public. 
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AN INDEMNITY FROM CHILE. 


WHEN Président HARRISON paid a sum of money to Italy 
on account of the lynching by a mob in New Orleans of sev 
eral Italian subjects, the partisan supporters of the adminis 
tration congratulated the country upon being so fortunate as 
to have a brave and dignified Executive who could make 
concessions when concessions were due. So now when 
Chile makes a payment to the United States of $75,000, to 
be distributed among the relatives of the sailors of the war- 
ship Baltimore killed by a mob in Valparaiso, the country 
is again congratulated, but with a good deal more emphasis, 
and the congratulations are extended to each of the officials 
who had a hand in the mighty performance. Here is the 

yay it strikes the Washington correspondent of the 77ibune : 

“To the firm, dignified, and courageous stand taken by the 
President from the very first moment the news of the occurrences 
at Valparaiso was received is due, in the first instance, the credit 
for this happy termination of a dispute which at one time threat 
ened to involve two nations in war. To the skilful management 
of the case in detail by ex-Secretary Biarng, and the equally siilful 
handling of the various questions arising out of the controve:-s 
by his successor, Secretary Jonn W. Foster, who took up the ta-k 
where Mr. Brain dropped it, and who thus signalizes his entry 
into office by a diplomatic triumph of the first order, are due a 
proportionate share of the praise which thoughtful people in this 
country, irrespective of party, will bestow upon the administration 
But not least of all to deserve praise for this splendid vindication 
of the honor of the American flag is Minister Eean.” 

And so EGAN comes in for his share of praise and credit. 
Had it not been for Eaan, it is, to be sure, quite unlikely 
that the indemnity would ever have been paid, because it is 
unlikely that, the riot would have occurred and the men becn 
killed. It was Eean’s conduct as Minister of the United 
States in Chile during the war against the usurpation of 
BALMACEDA that incensed the Chilian people against the 
American flag and uniform. The incident was his, and if 
there is great credit due for its settlement, surely he should 
have his full share. It fortunately has not often been the 
case, even with the present method of selecting men to 
represent the United States in foreign countries, that so sig 
nally unfit and inappropriate an appointment has been 
made to a foreign post as that of Mr. Eaan to Santiago 
but he appears to have pleased the President and the Presi 
dent's most zealous supporters. 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tne Health Board of New York city has for a long time 
past been aided in its work by a body of consulting sur 
geons, among whom were some of the most eminent medi 
cal men of the metropolis. They. gave their services wit) 
out compensation out of consideration for the public good 


- With such men as these acting in this advisory capacity. 


the Board of Health appeared to be very strong and com- 
petent, and in it the people had confidence. Recently tlie 
political president of the board has introduced political 
methods into the board, and has replaced the old sanitary 
superintendent with another man who had a more effective 
political ‘‘ pull.” ‘There was no pretence that the old super 
intendent was incompetent or that the new man was better 
inany way. This action on the part of the president of the 
board was so distasteful to the consulting surgeons that they 
have retired, because they are not willing to accept any Te- 
sponsibility for a board that measures a sanitarian’s ability 
by his political influence. It is a matter of great regret 
that at this time when we are menaced by the possibility of 
the spread of typhus fever. and when we may soon be called 
upon to quarantine against a visitation of cholera, that the 
city should lose the services of such competent men us 
Doctors JANEWAY, PRUDDEN, Jacogr, and Sumi. Aud it 









will be a matter for double regret if the protest that these 
ventlemen have made by filing their resignations does not 
act as a check to the politicians in the board. So long as 
the Board of Health could command the services of the em- 
inent men who have just resigned, we had cénfidence that 
the board would do what was wise and propet in guarding 
the public health. With these places taken by men who 
esteem a political advantage to be above all other considera- 
tions, this confidence is no longer felt, but, on the contrary, 
it is to be feared that in times of danger incompetency may 
be found to have usurped the places upon which security 
when the public health is threatened. 
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A CENTURY OF CANALS. 


Orr country has had so many centennials of such deep 
interest that it is not surprising that the 18th of July of this 
year escaped with relatively slight attention. On that day 
~ccurred the hundredth anniversary of the beginning of a 
hoi) of enlerprises that have been of inestimable importance 

‘ie A;nerican commonwealth. On that day, in 1792, two 
little oamals, hardly five miles in length, were opened to the 
commerce of New England. One of them passed about the 
\iontague Falls of the Connecticut River, the other around 

rapids at South Hadley. Neither of them approached 
| difficulty, if cost, or in utility many of the works now 
built by private or corporate concerns for their own con- 
-enience or advantage. But they were the beginning of 
what in the next generation determined the splendid future 
of New York city, opened the vast resources of the basins 
of the great inland lakes, and made commerce possible be- 
tween the head-waters of Lake Superior and the continent of 
Europe. When the far-seeing mind of De Wrrr Crinton 
perceived that the barriers between the Alleghany slope and 
the almost limitless territory beyond could be pierced by, 
canal-boats dropping from level to level through the gates 
of locks, he solved the problem of the future of American 
commerce, and so of the future of a powerful, extensive, 
free nationality, bound part to part by the indissoluble, 
ever-strengthening, ever-extending ties of mutual interest. 

To day there are, according to official statistics, some 4000 
miles of artificial waterways in the United States, and 
through these and the natural inland waterways pass in a 
single year 172,000,000 tons of freight. In the older por- 
tion of the country the canals have ceased to have their 
relative importance, and some of them are in a way to be 
abandoned. The Erie and Champlain canals in our own 
2 State, which a score of years ago were the subject-matter 
1 of the most excited political struggles, now attract little 
attention, and so acute a business man as Governor FLOWER 
has announced that he is not sure that they repay the ex- 
: penditure made upon them. Butin the West the St. Mary’s 
! Falls Canal, the famous ‘‘ Soo,” and the waterways con- 
necting the Great Lakes in this country and in Canada, are 
of the highest importance, and the scheme for securing not 
less than twenty feet of water between Duluth and Buffalo 
or New York is one that is being steadily pressed by men 
who never own that they are beaten,and seldom have been. 
it That, with the Nicaragua Canal, would cause the current of 
t the world's commerce to flow from the heart of the far West 
to the remotest shores of the Orient more safely and swiftly 
than the ships of the Phoenicians reached the Ultima Thule. 


id THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


THE English elections have been hotly contested, intense- 
. ly exciting, and, after all, undecisive. When the present 
government ‘ meets Parliament” on the 4th of next month 
it will find its supporters in a minority in the House, and 
Mr. GLADSTONE will count a majority of 40 in the op- 
position seats. But that majority will not be either oom- 
pact or disciplined or trustworthy. What its members are 
opposed to will be perfectly clear. What they are ready to 
support remains to be seen, and, so far as Mr. GLADSTONE is 
concerned, to be discovered or invented. The frish mem- 
bers alone number nearly double the nominal majority. 
There are 79 of these according to the latest figures. Nine 
of these are avowedly independent, and do not themselves 
know by what their action will be determined. The re- 
mainder are under the professed leadership of Mr. Justin 
McCarty, an able and very upright man, with considerable 
experience in the House, but who is practically untried in 
the difficult post of actual command. The danger. for Mr. 
GLADSTONE lies-in the fact that whatever Irish policy: he 
proposes must have the support of 279 English and Scotch 
aud Welsh members, and whatever English policy he may 
bring forward, though it may perfectly suit these 279, must 
still command the favor of the Irish members. He cannot, 
therefore, be said to have a working majority. 

What will be the immediate outcome it is much too soon 
to say. It will probably be quite possible for Mr. Guap- 
STONE to defer any positive crisis until October, or even un- 
ul spring, if the present government should conclude to re- 
sign. But for the present there is great uncertainty and 
confusion. The only thing agreed upon by nearly all ob- 
servers in England is that another appeal to the country 
within a year, or, at the farthest, within two years, is practi- 
cally unavoidable. In the result of that appeal the most 
important element is the hold on life of the wonderful old 
Statesman who has just won a sadly barren triumph. For it 
cannot be denied that the elections of this year have turned 
on a vote of confidence in Mr. GLADSTONE. . Without him 
the outcome would have been very different. Will he live 
to take another appeal, and be able to take it with the 
strength, the skill, the abounding energy, that he has shown 
this summer? That is a mournful question, to which an 
affirmative answer is almost impossible. Meanwhile it will 
be well for Americans, heirs in the-direct line of the fruits 
of England's capacity for free government, not to accept too 
readily the gloomy predictions of thé party prophets on ei- 
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ther side. From the action and reaction of the contending 
forces that for the: moment seem so fiercely and hopelessty 
opposed, will come, as in the past, some compromise, illogical 
doubtless, but workable, that will advance the great nation 
one stage further in orderly and secure progress. 


CONGRESS AND THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

Does the average Southern Congressman think that Co- 
LumBvSs landed on the shores of Lake Michigan, and that 
the subsequent creation of the wonderful city of Chicago is 
the thing on which the government of the United States has 
invited all the nations of the earth to felicitate us and to 
help us celebrate? In other words, does he think that the 
World’s Columbian Exposition is a local matter, from which 
Chicago is to draw the sole gain, and of which Chicago alone 
should bear the cost and pains? And is it possible that an 
idea so narrow as this has obtained entrance to the minds of 
Representatives of the State and of the great city of New 
York? The questions seem foolish; they do not seem one- 
half so foolish as the action of the House of Representatives 
really is. 

Think for a moment of the facts. Congress, after full 
deliberation, enacted a law authorizing a world’s fair to be 
held to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the American continent by CoLuMBus, and invited 
all the nations of the world to share in the peaceful and be- 
neficent enterprise. After the most careful examination of 
the subject, Chicago was selected as the site of the fair. 
The people of that city have done everything that ingenuity 
could suggest, and liberality, energy, and practical sagacity 
could carry out, to make the fair worthy of the occasion, 
and worthy not merely of their marvellous city, but of the 
republic. 

Their preparations have been studied for more than three 
years with the greatest patience, with sound judgment, and 
with a wealth of intelligent suggestion that have won the ad- 
miration of the most skilled observers in Europe. The plan- 
ning and construction of the buildings alone are a fair exam- 
ple of the spirit in which they have worked. The best archi- 


and run up doctors’ bills. 
put an end to the rider’s excursion, an unimportant mishap 
will not be likely to cause much delay, for he who rides may 
mend, and if he has no mechanical ingenuity, there are few 
neighborhoods that are wanting in blacksmiths. 

The wheelman spends his holidays perched high on his 
old-fashioned machine, or skimming quickly over the ground 


Although a serious break may 


on his ‘‘safety.” The too short days of his vacation are 
devoted to riding through the country, and he who is a wise 
wheelman seeks in his outings the roads which run through 
strange and unaccustomed scenes. He will doubtless en- 
counter. bad roads, but he will see unsophisticated men and 
women, and will discover in the byways natural beauties 
that are missed by those who frequent only the highways 
and the beaten paths of travel.. He will keep his eyes and 
ears open for the sights and sounds of nature, and he will 
gain a store of knowledge and of memories in his short two 
weeks’ trip in the country that will be a prized possession 
through the winter. 

The wheel can do a great deal for human nature that for 
the most of the twelve months is cooped up in the city, and 
if the young men who are the happy possessors of this ad- 
mirable instrument of locomotion will use their opportuni- 
ties, they will bless the day that gave to them the wheel on 
which they may ride into the remote corners of the land. 
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tect in Chicago was chosen to supervise them, and he, mod- 
estly remaining in the background, distributed the various 
parts of the scheme to the most distinguished men in the 
profession from all parts of the Union. That isa perfect il- 
lustration of the enlightened manner in which Chicago has 
sought to make the enterprise national. 

It is and must be national. The nation cannot disown it 
if it wowd. The credit, if it be creditable, the gain, if it be 
profitable, will belong to the nation. The disgrace if the 
fair be not greater, more varied, more noble, instructive, 
and inspiring than any the world has ever seen will be the 
disgrace of‘the nation. The interest of all the chief nations 
of the globe has been attracted to this enterprise. From 
Norway to New Zealand, from England to Japan, the gov- 
ernments are taking generous and active measures to pro- 
mote the share of their people in the exhibition. Why? 
Because the government of the United States has cordially 
and even urgently invited them, and because they have sat- 
isfied themselves that the fair is to be in no wise limited, 
provincial, or local, but is tendered in all good faith by the 
United States to the peoples of the world. 

Now Chicago, pledging the very great sum of $10,000,000, 
having assumed and honorably met all the infinite difficul- 
ties of the work, has asked Congress that from the abraded 
minor coin in the Treasury $5,000,000, in half-dollars of spe- 
cial design suitable for souvenirs, shall be coined, and, under 
proper restrictions, be appropriated to the purposes of the 
fair. That is a reasonable and moderate and proper plan to 
propose. The Senate embodied it in the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Bill; the House rejected it. The Conference Com- 
mittee has failed to agree on it, and a new conference must 
be had. It is greatly to be hoped that it will result not only 
in the adoption of the proposition, but in an appropriation 
with no collateral or unnecessary conditions that may prove 
embarrassing. This much is due to Chicago, whose efforts 
in this matter when the result appears, will be a matter for 
just pride to the whole nation. It is due still more and more 
clearly to the American people, whom their government has 
unreserveg_ly committed to the success of the exhibition, and 
who will be incalculably benefited by its success. It is in 
no sense a question of money alone. It is a question of 
meeting fairly the expectations which foreign governments 
have been led by the action of our own government to form. 
We shall not believe, unless forced to do so, that this broad 
and just yiew will not yet prevail.. 
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Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In ‘*Harper’s Black and White Series,’’) 


CITY FESTIVALS. By WILL CARLETON, Author of 
‘“*Farm Ballads,’”’ ‘‘City Ballads,” etc. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
#2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By MarRIA Louise 
POOL, Author of ‘“‘ Roweny in Boston,’’ ‘‘ Dally,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, #1 25. 


THE MAGIC INK, and Other Stories. _ By WILLIAM 
BLACK, Author of ‘‘A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND AMERICA. 
An Introduction to American History. By DouGtas 
CAMPBELL. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By LAURENCE 
HUTTON. (New Editior.) Illustrated with over 70 
Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


THE VENETIANS. A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, Au- 
thor of ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. DE HuRST.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VESTY OF THE BASINS. A Novel. By S. P. MCL. 
GREENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


DIEGO PINZON, and the Fearful Voyage he took into 
the Unknown Ocean, A.D. 1492. By JOHN RUSSELL 
CORYELL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. (In “‘Harper’s Young People (New) Series.’’) 


THE WHEEL AND NATURE. 


THe wheelmen are everywhere. Their association con- 
stitutes a most important factor in our social and even in 
our political economy. They swarm over our country roads, 
introducing new faces and new ideas into remote rural cor- 
ners, bringing the city to the out-of-the-way farmer, and they 
increase and emphasize the growing demand for good roads. 

The wheel has been of enormous value to the city youth 
of the land. When men who are just beginning to look out 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, Golden-Rod, and 
for the gray hairs were ambitious youth, they had three ways Other Tales. By Mrs: BURTON HARRISON. Post 8vo, 
of seeing out-of-the-way country places. They might walk, Cloth, Ornamental, #1 25. 
or ride, or drive. They were forced to rely either on the 
horse, which was expensive, or on their legs, which were JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: an Address. By GEORGE 


WILLIAM CurTIS. With Illustrations. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. (In ‘ Harper’s Black and 
White Series.’’) 


slow. While walking parties, therefore, were not wholly un- 
known, the pace was so slow, the fatigue to the occasional 
pedestrian was so great, and the places visited in the course 
of a single ramble were so few, that the country dogs never 
learned to differentiate between a gentleman in flannels and 
a tramp in rags. 

The wheel has changed all this. Now one who wishes to 
find nature and rural life in their hiding-places goes flashing 
to them on a swift wheel. Faster than horses, the wheel 
eats nothing and requires no stabling. It does not fall ill 
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FIGHT BETWEEN UNION AND NON-UNION MEN AT THE GEM MINE. 
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WALLACE, IDAHO, CENTRE OF THE CQEUK D’ALENE MINING REGION. 
Where the Wounded Men were taken for Treatment. 
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BLOWING UP THE FRISCO MILL. 
The Miners loaded a Car with Dynamite, and sent it crashing into the Mill. 


THE CUR D'ALENE MINING TROUBLES.—Drawn sy W. P. SNyDER AND AL. HENcKE.—{SEE Pace 734.] 
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THE HON. THOMAS H. CARTER, 


Chairman of the Republican National-Committee.—From a 
Photograph by Bell, Washington. 


RUNNING THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


THE two great political parties have selected their cam- 
paign managers. Mr. Thomas H. Carter, of Montana, has 
been chosen Chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, While Mr. Wilham F, Harrity, of Pennsylvania, has been 
selected for the corresponding position in the Democratic 
party. The Republicans had a hard time in getting a 
man to fill the place. After the last campaign General 
Clarkson, of Iowa, succeeded Senator Quay as Chairman, 
and even after Mr. Harrison’s nomination at Minneapolis 
the National Committee desired General Clarkson to still 
keep the place. But Mr. Harrison was opposed to contid- 
ing his campaign to the hands of the man who had tried to 
defeat his nomination, so General Clarkson could not be 
chosen. Then at the suggestion of Mr. Harrison the Com- 
mittee elected Mr. W. J. Campbell, of Chicago. Mr. Camp- 
bell, however, declined to serve, and for several weeks the 
place went a-begging. It was offered to various persons, and 
declined. Then it was given to Mr. Carter, who had been 
a member of Congress, and was at the time Commissioner of 
the General Land-oftice. When he accepted the Chairman- 
ship, he resigned his office. Mr. Carter is a young man, 
having been born in 1854 in Ohio. He has lived in Illinois 
and Iowa, and went to Montana in 1882. He was a Delegate 
in Congress from the Territory of Montana, and after the 
admission of Montana to the Union asa State he was elected 
its tirst Representative. Mr. Carter is considered to be a 
man of great political shrewdness, and in the West he is said 
to be a ‘‘ hustler,” which means that he is full of energy 
and vim, and fertile in resources. 

There seemed to be a general desire among the Democrats 
that Mr. William C. Whitney, of New York, should take the 
Chairmanship which Senator Calvin Brice, of Ohio, held 
four years ago. But Mr. Whitney declared that he could 
not possibly take the place. He not only suggested but 
urged the selection of Mr. William F. Harrity, of Phila- 
delphia, for the place, and Mr. Harrity was choseu. Mr. 
Harrity, who is about forty-five years old, was Postmaster of 
Philadelphia during Mr..Cleveland’ s administration. He 
is an experienced and shrewd political manager, and had 
charge of the recent campaign when the Democrats carried 

Pennsylvania and elected Mr. Pattison Governor. Mr. Har- 





THE HON. WILLIAM F. HARRITY, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee.—From a 
Photograph by Gutekuust, Philadelphia. 


rity is President of the Equitable Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, a new institution that was started for his benefit 
when his term as Postmaster expired. 

Now that the managers have been selected, the active work 
of the campaign will soon begin, and will probably wax 
warmer with every week until election day in November. 
The positions occupied by Messrs. Carter and Harrity are of 
very great responsibility, as each chairman must keep all 
of the details of the campaign within his grasp, and know 
what is going on in every part of the country. The quali- 
ties needed in a political manager are those required in any 
one conducting great affairs of business. He must be an 
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organizer of men and have administrative talents. Running 
a campaign nowadays is like managing a great railway, or 
bank, or other business enterprise. The manager pays 
very little attention to the music and fireworks—his duties 
ve of a more serious nature. 
’ It is said that the late Samuel J. Tilden introduced the 
cold business methods.now employed in political ee 
Before his time much energy was wasted in hurrahs. e, 
however, was nothing if not businesslike, and believed that 
a systematic canvass quietly made would be much more 
effective than the old noisy method. So he tried his plan. 
It worked so well that it has been adopted to a greater or 
less extent by both parties in all subsequent campaigns. 
A campaign chairman to be a success must be a good col- 
lector of money, for these Presidential contests cost vast 
sums. It used to be the custom of the party in power to 
make a regular assessment on the salaries of all oftice-hold-’ 
ers. These assessments were paid promptly, as a failure to 
do so would be punished by dismissal from-office. It is now 
illegal to make such assessments; but office-holders, notwith- 
standing, are large contributors to the funds of the party. 
But even such contributions do not suffice, and the wealthy 
men of the party are called upon for assistance. It is said 
that the late Marshall Jewell, of Connecticut, who was the 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee in the 
Garfield-Hancock campaign, was the most successful collect- 
or of funds that ever engaged in such business. He was a 
genial business man, and rarely failed to = a liberal check 
when he asked for it. This money is used to a great extent 
in keeping up organizations in the various States, in distrib- 
uting reading matter, in getting up meetings and proces- 
sions, in paying the expenses of travelling stump-speakers, 
and sometimes, no doubt, in the direct corruption of voters. 
In some of the States the result of an election is not 
uncertain, and in these not much work is necessary, though 
watch has to be kept lest through apathy the unexpected 
may occur. It is to the doubtful and close States, such as 
New York, Indiana, Connecticut, Ohio, lowa, New Jersey, 
and California that most attention is given. The National 
Committees watch everything in these States very closely, 
and by means of meetings and processions keep the excite- 
ment to as high a pitch as possible. In these States country 
editors and speakers are supplied with material upon which 
to base their arguments. In some of the recent campaigns 
members of the National Committees have even stooped ‘to 
the dissemination of scandals about the candidates. This 
was notably the case when Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Blaine 
were the candidates. The last campaign was comparatively 
clean, and the present promises to be notless so. The chair- 
man of a National Committee has a large number of assist- 
ants and an army of clerks, and from the time he takes office 
till the election is over he is as busy as it is possible for a 
man to be. It is not grateful employment, for if his party 
is defeated he is generally charged by his party with having 
lost the victory; if his party wins, he is usually charged by 
his opponents with having corrupted the suffrage. - 


A DAY ON THE FLOATING HOSPITAL. 


Tue day is a Monday or Thursday, ‘‘ west-side day ” for 
the floating hospital of St. John’s Guild. The fresh July 
morning, at seven o'clock still cool, portends mid day heat. 
A long way down West Fifty-ninth Street may be seen the 
white side, beneath bright awnings and fluttering flags, of a 
great barge lying at her pier in the North River. On the 
string-piece of the wharf a young woman with a child in her 
arms sits patiently wailing, the first arrival this day of the 
throng of sisters in poverty coming with their pining babes 
to the barge for a few hours of invigorating sea-air, of whole- 
some, plentiful food, of tender care and precept, as welcome 
guests of the great-hearted guild. 

Breakfast for the officers and specially invited guests is 
served in the unpretentious little mid-deck cabin by the dig- 
nified and spectacled Japanese steward, Yeizo Ishii. The 
officials at the repast are the superintendent, Captain Kelly, 
and his first officer, Mr. Richards, C. Rockland Tyng, the 

eneral agent, Dr. Walker, the attending physician, and Miss 

lary J. Pierson, the young matron of the hospital, with her 
three bright-faced assistants, Miss Robinson, Miss Bridges, 
and Miss Kingsley. Several trustees of the guild are along, 
including, one may be sure, Mr. John P. Faure, the chairman 
of the Floating Hospital Committee, indefatigable in his 
work to enhance the usefulness of the institution. The 
scene outside the cabin is a busy one, with ice-wagons and 
milk-wagons rattling down to the barge, where the employés 
of the boat, in neat uniforms of blue shirt and trousers, and 
white caps with a black band, actively swing down iuto the 
great refrigerator the sqnare crystal lumps of ice and great 
cans of milk. All the time women with young children are 
gathering upon the pier. As eight o’clock approaches, two 
sailors run shoreward from the gang-plank, stretching each 
a rope behind him, and take their stand twenty feet out 
upon the wharf, the narrow space between the ropes leaving 
a passage through which every one must pass to enter the 
boat. Dr. Walker has donned his white official cap, and 
with Dr. Purcell, representing the Board of Health, takes 
his stand in the rope passage near its outer end. Between 
the two physicians file the retinue of women and young 
children, each woman stopping to present to the doctor the 
ticket bearing her name, and the number of her children, 
and their condition of health, certified by a responsible 
physician, With alert and practised eye the doctor in- 
spects the children, pushes down an eyelid or pulls aside a 
wrap, in order to make sure that no contagious‘ disease 
shall come on board. Where such a case is discovered, 
no time is wasted in discussion, but the rope is lifted, and 
the intending passengers left outside the passageway. Wo- 
men with families of healthy children over six years of age 
who have come for a free pleasure excursion are similarly 
set one side. All who ought to do so get on board, and file 
up to the upper deck to dispose themselves and their off- 
spring upon the long rows of settees distributed about this 
space. An employe stands ready to assist them up the 
stairway, and every woman, upon reaching the upper deck, 
receives a ticket for each one of her children, entitling it to a 
a ac 
he boat steams down the river to take passenger ; 
Thirty-fourth Street and the ‘Tenth ‘ssl y ng a 
ings upon the west side. (Upon Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, “east side days,” it similarly ‘will visit the foot of 
East Twenty-sixth, Fifth, and Rutgers streets.) There are 
greater crowds here than at the upper landing, but all, in- 
cluding two policemen detailed to this work, get aboard with 
little delay, and the barge, towed by the tug, ploughs its way 
down the harbor. Among the four or five hundred people 
gathered on the upper deck, all poor. there are women bent 
aud dejected, showing the results of long living iu drunken 
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homes; young women aged beyond their years from the ef 
fects of underfeeding, poverty, and abuse; hardéned, braze, 
grasping women ungrateful for the excursion, and seekin. 
to get more than their share of its benefits. Nearly all hay. 
brought large lunch baskets, in which sausage, cucumber 
and green apples figure prominently, and these are quick). 
opened, and the main business of the day—eating—begin- 
It is the busy time for the doctor and nurses as they mak. 
the tour of the upper deck to ascertain the condition of t},, 
little patients. The weakest children are taken with thei 
mothers to the main ward and placed in a comfortable cri} 
beside which the parent may sit and nurse her child. Thy 
poor children, when stripped, show lamentably the effect: 
of maternal ignorance. One poor babe of a foreign - bor: 
mother is swathed so tightly that its ribs are bent in and dis 
torted. This condition is a common one, and it is mos! 
pleasing to see Miss Kingsley, the ward nurse, take off thes: 
torturing bandages and lay the child in the crib, where 
fanned by the pure salt breeze, the little creature drops aslee, 
in a few minutes, in slumber refreshing beyond any it has 
ever had in its short pitiful life. In the ward this day ar 
an English, a German, an Italian, and a negro woman, eacl 
watching her child with the same dumb ignorant affection 
Upon the roof of the upper deck is the isolated ward of two 
rooms for contagious diseases that may’ have escaped the 
inspectors at the pier, but it has no patients to-day. 

ae is work on deck for Miss Pierson and her assistants 
Women are feeding their children from bottles of vile 
watery milk or soured barley- water. One woman has a 
soda-water bottle filled with whiskey and water, anothe: 
with whiskey and tea, which she is administering to her 
babe. Some of them, here for the first time, have nursing 
bottles with jointed tubes which cannot be cleaned, an! 
which become poisonous after they are once used. Thes: 
tubes the nurses at once throw overboard, and in their stead 
give the mother a rubber nipple of approved form. The ig. 
norance of these mothers is amusing, but, far more, pitiable 
One comes to ask for some tea for baby. ‘‘ It is too young 
for milk,” she says. Once past Governors Island into clear 
waters bathing begins. In a room forward on the middle 
deck are fourteen separate spray baths and two tubs, sup- 
plied with salt water by a pst fie sh Every small boy 
that will consent is taken in hand by Miss Kingsley and her 
assistants, who administer, what many of them have never 
before known, a thorough bath. After the boys have been all 
bathed the small girls take their turn. Some of them are 
vastly frightened at first and howl lustily, but they all like 
it before the bath is completed. 

The beautiful panorama of New York Harbor unfolds 
scene by scene as the barge, passing the Narrows, comes 
into the view and breezes of the open sea. The pretty girl 
waiters, in fresh gingham gowns and white caps, spending 
here their vacations from type-writing, teaching, and shop- 
work, have set the long tables on the lower deck, which are 
equipped with rows of large plates, each filled with very 
appetizing stew, bowls of tea, milked and sugared, and, free 
to ali, unlimited bread and butter. Three hundred and fifty 
persons can be accommodated here at one time, and frequent- 
ly there are three or four relays of guests at one trip. The 
women with their children come down the stairs, helped by 
a deck-hand, who prevents crowding, and gently lifts and 
sets at the foot of the stairs the babes of overloaded mothers. 
At every stage these people are under the eye and care of 
the matron, who gives clear directions, reproving the care- 
Jess handling of children, or calling her assistants’ attention 
to those who need help. 

The continuous lunching of .the forenoon does not affect 
the appetite of the guests at the table, sharpened by the sea- 
air and the unwonted outing. There is enough for all, and 
more. One woman has eaten in succession six plates of the 
beef stew. ‘Shall I bring you anything more?” asked a 
waiter. 

‘*T think I could eat a little more stew,” the woman says, 
confidently. But all are full fed and content when they re- 
turn to the upper deck. None the less they soon recur ta 
their lunch baskets, and eat at intervals through the after- 
noon. Bread is given them unstintedly, and a pint of milk 
is again given out for each child. 

While dinner is going on, the boat has come to anchor 
opposite a long brown building backed by a cedar grove, 
toward which the surf rolls in between two long piers. It 
is fronted by a sandy beach, upon which children are at 
play. It is the Sea-side Hospital of St.John’s Guild. Boats 
set the sick children ashore with their mothers, where they 
may receive the excellent care of the hospital. In its long 
wards are double rows of beds, each with a little crib slung 
above it, in which the child may lie, while its mother oc- 
cupies the bed beneath. Upon the broad veranda are chairs 
where mothers and patients may sit in the cool open ocean 
breeze, and the round-faced healthy-looking children, which 
have come here drooping, some dying, a few days before, 
are good to see. There are nearly 200 guests here, mothers 
and children, to-day, but 225 can be and are accommodated 
in times of unusually hot weather in New York. , 

For seventeen years the Floating Hospital has been gait 
ing in scope of work, depending for support solely on thie 
voluntary contributions of friends. The creed of St. John’s 
Guild, so named because that saint’s day occurs at the sum- 
mer solstice, is to relieve the sick children of the poor of the 
city of New York. Last year nearly 29,000 children and thei! 
parents were taken down the harbor, and in all its history 
nearly half a million people has been carried on trips. 
The mother with a sick child may apply to the nearest hos- 
pital, dispensary, or physician for a ticket entitling her to a 
day’s trip on the barge, and in case it be needed it is oft 
times supplemented by a few days’ stay at the Sea-side Hos 
pital. Besides her sick babe, she is permitted to take with 
her other small children that she cannot conveniently leave 
at home. 

Not the least benefit to these poor people from the excur 
sions is the instruction the nurses give them as to the care 
of their children. It is noted that on the trip following their 
first one there is almost invariably a marked improvement 
in the cleanliness of attire of mothers and children. Rules 
for the care of infants, printed both in English and German, 
are distributed for the instruction of these mothers. Late in 
the afternoon, as the boat comes up the harbor, there 1s ° 
chance to see what the day’s outing has done for the pa 

tients. There is no longer the fretful complaining of the 
children. Their faces have become rounder, their color Is 
better, and the eyes, which in the morning were dull and 
vacant as if in death or in stupor, have become bright and 
clear, and look about with interest and animation. Thos¢ 
women whose children require it receive tickets from tv 
physician for the next day, and they go to their homes 1) 
the tenement districts with a glimpse of better things than 
they had ever kuown, and refreshed in soul and body. 
CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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also to begin the Presiden- 
tial campaign. of this year. 
The people stood—for, as 
at the political meetings 
held in the Garden last fall, 
no seats were provided— 
chatting, chaffing, joking, 
fanning, and now and then 
breaking forth in tumult- 
uous cheering. 

In the mean while the 
platform and -the private 
boxes were filling up with 
the great men of the Dem- 
ocratic party. There were 
the men who had struggled 
for Mr. Cleveland’s nomi- 
nation, and the Tammany 
leaders’ who had done 
their utmost to defeat him. 
There were the members of 
the National Committee, 
members and ex-members 
of Congress. There were 
men who had represented 
the country abroad during 








THE WRECK OF THE “CITY OF 
CHICAGO.” 


THE readers of HARPER'S WEEKLY have not forgotten the 
stranding of the steamer City of Chicago that took place so 
recently as July ist. It was on a Friday evening, and the 
passengers were eset. the saloon, the smoking-room, 
and the other pleasant places of a big Atlantic liner on an 
excellent dinner, and the prespect of reaching Queenstown 
within a few hours, when a shock and a grinding jar roused 
them to sudden alarm. In the thick fog.and the dripping 
night the steamer had run into the Emerald Isle. The place 
selected for the catastrophe was the Old Head of Kinsale, 
and the ship had run her bows as neatly as if by accurate 
intention into a cave at the foot of the cliff. There was no 
wind, 00 sea, and, happily, nodanger. Indeed, a fifteen-foot 
plank reached from the bows of the steamer on to a project- 
ing ledge of rock, so that the mers could actually walk 
ashore. But having got thus on to land, a cliff 200 feet high 
faced them—a cliff of black clay slate sloping at an angle of 
fifty degrees. In the gloom the difficulties of the ascent 
were concealed, and one of the passengers climbed the cliff 
to telegraph the news of the disaster. As the passengers 
stood upon the narrow ledge of rock it seemed difficult to 
understand how they were to reach the level ground far 
above them, but the resourceful coast guards were equal to 
the occasion. .From the top of the cliff they lowered rope- 
ladders with wooden bars, and by these perilous means up- 
wards of two hundred  orenge ov scrambled up the lofty 
cliffs in the darkness of the right, a feat which, had they 
been less excited and despe-ate, they would not have dream- 
ed of attempting. Their movements were facilitated by a 
flare light on the edge of the cliff. The rest of those on 
board made their way to a small creek a little way up the 
coast by means of the ship’s boats. One of the few ladies 
who climbed the ladders dropped the baby she was carry- 
ing, but a sailor caught the little man as handily as: if he 
had been a baseball.: Another lady fainted as she reached 
the top of the ladder. She was caught, however, by the 
arms of the crowd who waited a. the top of the ladder, and, 
together: with her companions, ussisted through the kuee- 
deep heather to shelter. 

By daybreak all who bad come off the vessel by the rocks 
had reached safe quarters, and, after a short interval of rest, 
started for Kinsale, about ten to twelve miles off. All sorts 

of vehicles were called into requisition for the purpose, in- 
cluding manure-carts and dcnkey-butts; in fact, everything 
that was capable of moving on wheels was pressed into the 
service. The charge for the journey varied from five to ten 
shillings a*head, but people were willing to pay almost any 
sum to get away; and though grumbling was heard occa- 
sionally at the excessive charges, all appeared to be glad to 
get off so well. Others, however, were not so fortunate. 
Vehicles were scarce, and many had to tramp the entire dis- 
tance into Kinsale, where every kindness was extended to 
them. Thence they proceeded to Cork and to their respec- 
tive destinations. 


THE CLEVELAND-STEVENSON 
NOTIFICATION. 

THE public notification of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Steven- 
son that they had been nominated for President and Vice- 
President was an innovation. It wasa democratic ceremony, 
and there was a certain fitness in taking advantage of the 
oceasion for a great popular celebration. That the rank 
and file of the Democratic party approved of it was evi- 
denced by the enormous multitude that gathered in the 
Garden and shouted themselves hoarse over the very sight 
of their favorite candidates. The event is noteworthy in 
the history of American politics. 

The notification was made on the evening of July 20th at 
the Madison Square Garden. The hour at which the cere- 
mony was to begin was fixed at half past eight, but more 
than two hours before that time the people began to assemble 
about the closed doors and to fill the walks along the four 
sides of the building. The evening was delightfully cool 
for the season of the year, but inside the buildiag the swarm- 
ing crowds sent the thermometer flying upwards. An enter- 
prising newspaper had distributed ten thousand fans in the 
course of the afternoon, and theiz fluttering moved the at- 
mosphere to some degree of comfort. 

hen the doors were opened at seven o’clock, the multi- 
tude rushed in and poured over the great space that had 
been empty only a moment before. It is impossible for one 
who has not seen the incoming of a great mass of people 
who have been impatiently waitiug for admission in the 
Streets to realize how quickly they can fill a building even 
as large as Madison Square Garden. The doors swing wide, 
there is a sprinkling of individuals who had just been stand- 
ing scat hard against the barrier by the crowd behind 
them, and who now make a dash in order to retain their 
precedence, while behind them comes a great struggling, 
pushing, eager mob. It is like a huge wave coming shore- 
wards, throwing drops of spray in advance, and following 
with a heavy and thunderous body of solid water. 

The crowd having filled up the floor, stood there for more 
than an hour waiting for the great event which was to in- 
augurate a new system of notifying candidates, and was 


Mr. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, like Mr. Perry Bel- 
mont, ex-Minister to Spain, and Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, ex- 
Minister to the Netherlands. There was Governor Flower, 
whose entrance was greeted with a cheer. It was a great 
spectacle upon which the leaders looked, and it was most 
gratifying to those who had suggested the new method. 

Its success was demonstrated when the earliest comers be- 
gan to gather at the doors at six o’clock. It was all that had 
been expected, and besides making the event itself notable, 
it was a most stimulating beginning of the campaign. 

It was after eight o’clock when the distinguished centres 


‘of attraction for the evening appeared. And then the cheer- 


ing that greeted Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Wil- 
son, Mr. Whitney, and Mr. White, was a noise that will be 
long remembered by the ears that heard it. When the peo- 
ple got tired of cheering they chanted a refrain about ‘ Four 
years more of Grover.” Sometimes the band, which was 
over on the Twenty-sixth Street side of the Garden, played. 
Only the people who were near the musicians knew of their 
efforts for harmony. 

Presently Congressman W. L. Wilson, of West Virginia, 
arose, and after a while the people who were near the stage 
heard him pronounce his graceful message from the Demo- 
cratic party to Grover Cleveland. Mr. Wilson, as every one 
knows, was once president of his State university, and he 
looks and speaks like the scholarly gentleman he is. While 
Mr. Wilson was announcing his nomiyation to her husband, 
Mrs, Cleveland entered the Garden, and once more deafen- 
ing cheers arose, to which the gracious lady graciously re- 
sponded. 

It was a long time before Mr. Cleveland could get an op- 
portunity to make his reply. It seemed as though the 20,000 
people—this is a newspaper estimate of the number present 
—would never be done greeting their candidate. He had 
stood up while Mr. Wilson was delivering his speech, but 
after waving his hand to the crowd to obtain quiet, he sat 
down and let them go on making all the noise they wanted 
to. He sat thus for very nearly ten minutes, and then began 
to speak before the cheering had wholly subsided. Mr. 
Cleveland was heard by more people than any of the other 
speakers of the evening. His voice has a certain carrying 
quality which was noticed at his inauguration in 1885 and 
at the Garden last fall. Like all the ex-President’s speeches, 
this one was temperate, dignified, and thoroughly prepared. 

After him came Mr. Stevenson’s notification. The an- 
nouncement was made by Mr. Stephen L. White, who was 
once Lieutenant-Governor of California, and the response 
was delivered by the tall fine-looking Lllinoisan with force- 
ful gesture, and then there was more cheering, more panto- 
mimic attempts at music, and more cheerful badinage as the 
meeting broke up and the crowd moved off. - 

After the great meeting there was an equally great recep- 
tion at the Manhattan Club. The house was packed with 
all the Democrats who could be crowded within its walls, 
and Mr. Cleveland’s hand was shaken until it must have 
ached. From beginning to end the event had been a won- 
derful success. Henry Loomis NELson. 


PERSONAL. 


THE traveller who seeks Toxstoi in his home with pre- 
conceived notions of the Russian reformer’s personality is at 
first view surprised and disappointed, for the count appears 
to be a very plain and simple man, physically and intellect- 
ually like any of the peasants in the neighboring village. 
But a glance from his small and piercing gray-blue eyes, 
which look the visitor through and through, and a wise say- 














ing uttered off-hand, at once dissipate the delusion. Tot- 
sto! is very cordial in his intercourse with strangers and a 
genial companion with his guests. He is one of the kindest- 
hearted of men, always on the alert to avoid hurting any 
one’s feelings. On all occasions he wears the gray woollen 
blouse and sheepskin coat of the peasant, with top-boots on 
his feet. 

—TxHomas Cook, with whose name all travellers are well 
acquainted, died at his home near Leicester, England, on 
July 19th. Mr. Cook was born November 22, 1808, and as 
& young man gave evi- 
dences of great ability 
in the various lines ‘of 
work which he under- 
took. He was much in- 
terested in the temper- 
ance agitation, which in 
1841 attracted much at- 
tention, and in con. 
nection with a large 
open-air meeting held 
in Leicester the first 
Cook Excursion was ar- 
ranged. Railroads were 
novelties then, and the 
high rates of fare pre- 
vented them from being 
better known, but Mr. 
Cook made arrange- 
nrents for a special train 
at a low fare, and super- 
intended his first popu- 
lar excursion. From that time his field of work in that 
particular line has grown and spread, until to-day the trav- 
elled world is familiar with his name‘ and success. Mr. 
GLADSTONE has said that Mr. Cook has been “one of the 
most important factors in England’s progress during the 
past half-century.” 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE’s present prominence before the 
public recalls an exploit of his youth soon after he became a 
telegraph operator at Pittsburg, nearly forty years ago. Be- 
cause of the high water in the Ohio, the smoke-stack of a 
steamboat had carried away the wires across the river at 
Steubenville, and young CARNEGIE, who was then barely 
sixteen years old, was sent to take care of the messages until 
the line could be repaired. He received the messages com- 
ing from the West, and despatched them by boat to Wheel- 
ing every few hours, accomplishing the task so skilfully 
that soon after his return to the main. office he was pro- 
moted. 

—So many French people of consequence, from kings 
and duchesses down, have been fond of posing as amateur 
cooks that it is not surprising to learn that ALEXANDRE Dv- 
MAS took great pride in his culinary skill. He is said, in- 
deed, to have been prouder of making a stew than of writing 
a successful novel or play, and he was the only frequenter 
of the famous Café de Paris who was ever allowed to enter 
its kitchens. GkrorGe Exror had a similar liking for going 
into the kitchen, and, according to popular tradition, it gave 
her great gratification to make a good omelet. 

— RICHARD CROKER, who rose from a machinist’s bench to 
be the powerful head of Tammany Hall,was engineer of the 
first steam fire-engine used in New York. He afterwards 
became foreman of Engine Company 28, a position of influ- 
ence and importance in politics, und his election as Alderman 
a few years later, in 1867, gave him a start on the career he 
has since followed with so much success. 

—Joun ©. Eno, the most distinguished of the American 
exilés in Canada, lives comfortably in Quebec in a handsome 
brownstone house, aud is frequently seen in society. He is 
said to be the life of the luxurious Union Club, which owes 
its existence in great part to his efforts, and is popular and 
contented. He has grown stout in recent years, and now 
weighs about two hundred pounds, while his face is ruddy, 
and there is every physical evidence that existence is agree- 
able with him. 

—Few people were aware that any descendants of the 
poet Burns were living, and the news that his line is about 
to become extinct is less startling than interesting. The 
poet’s great-great-grandson, a child but a few months old, 
died in Chicago recently, and the child’s father is lying dan- 
gerously hurt in a hospital in that city. -The only other sur- 
viving relatives of the Scotch bard are the mother and aunt 
of the dying man, who. live in London, and are old and 
feeble. 

—The late General HarDINGE, the Queen’s Equerry, was 
one of the bravest of England’s soldiers. He eniered the 
army in 1844, when a youth of sixteen, and - to the time 
when, iv 1890, he was relieved of the command of Gibraltar 
his service was most distinguished. “He fought with great 
credit in the Punjaub, at Balaklava, Inkerman, and Sevas- 
topol, and later in Afghanistan, and was honored with many 
medals and clasps in recognition of his valor. From 1881 
to 1885 he was commander-in-chief of the forces in Bombay. 








COLLEGE ITEM. 
The ’Varsity Crew tendered a Luucheon yesterday to their English Coach. 
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MR. W. K.- VANDERBILT'S STEAM-YACHT “ ALVA.” 
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Run down and sunk by the Freight Steamer “ H. F. Dimock,” while at anchor vit. Nautucket. Shoals in a fog, July 24, 1892. No lives lost. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL EUGENE A. CARR. 


Ir was announced, July 19th, that the President had at 
last decided upon the successor to Brigadier-General Stan- 
ley, recently retired, and had named Brevet Major-General 
Eugene A. Carr for the place. When a vacancy is made in 
the army lists through death or retirement, the President 
may exercise his ow judgment as to who shall be promoted 
to the higher office, whereas in the navy the law of seniority 
prevails. In‘this case, after mature deliberation, President 
Harrison has selected the officer who stood number one on 
the lineal list for promotion. It has been generally sup- 
posed in army circles that General Carr would be the fortu- 
nate man, although nothing definite could be stated until the 
President had made known his selection. General Carr is 
at present commanding the Sixth Regiment of Cavalry, 
which is stationed at Fort Niobrara, Nebraska. 

Eugene A. Carr is a New-Yorker by birth, and in the fall 
of 1846 was appointed as a cadet to the Military Academy 
at West Point. At his graduation in 1850 he was given the 
brevet of Second Lieutenant, receiving his full commission 
as such a year later. In March, 1855, he was made First 
Lieutenant in the First Cavalry, and in 1858 received his 
commission as Captain. He was then attached to the Fourth 
Cavalry. During the war General Carr was actively en- 
gaged in many important operations and battles, and was 
rewarded with several brevets in the regular service ‘‘ for 
gallant and meritorious service” in the field, and in some 
notable engagements in the Southwest. He was made Major 
of the Fifth Cavalry in 1862, and received numerous brevet 
ranks in the Volunteer service, being mustered out of the 
Volunteers in 1866 as brevet Major-General. In 1873 he was 
made Lieutenant-Colonel in the Fourth Cavalry, being trans- 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL EUGENE A. CARR, U.S.A. 


ferred later to the Fifth Cavalry, and in 1879 he was made 
Colonel of his present command. General Carr has been 
actively concerned in many of the Indian wars of the West, 
and has proved himself an able and efficient soldier. His 
record during the war, and his later participation in the 
Indian troubles, have reflected greatly to his honor and 
credit, and he is regarded by his brother officers and asso- 
ciates as fully deserving of the Brigadier-Generalship just 
conferred: upon him. The nomination was sent to the 
Senate by President Harrison on July 20th. 





THE HON. GEORGE SHIRAS. JUN., ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


A NEW SUPREME COURT JUSTICE. 


Tue President has taken a long while to select a successor 
on the bench of the United States Supreme Court to Mr. 
Justice Bradley, who died several months ago. He has, how- 
ever, at last made a choice, and nominated to the Senate Mr. 
George Shiras, Jun., of Pittsburg, for the vacancy. Mr. Shi- 
ras bas never held public office, but has for many years been 
one of the best-known lawyers in his State, and the leader 
of the Pittsburg bar. The Bar Association of that city join- 
ed in a recommendation of him for the place, and urged the 
President to make the appointment. Mr. Shiras was born 
in Pittsburg in 1832, and has lived there all his life. He 
entered the Ohio University in 1851 and the Yale Law School 
in 1858. Yale College conferred the degree of LL.D. upon 
him several years ago. In his class at college were Andrew 
D. White and Wayne MacVeagh, and both of these support- 
ed his candidacy.for the justiceship. Since he began prac- 
tice he has always been a very busy and hard-working law- 
yer, and his income from his practice is said to have been 
very large for a number of years past. He has never been 
an active partisan, though a high-tariff Republican. In 1881, 
when there was a deadlock in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
over the election of a United States Senator, at a meeting of 
the Republican caucus it was decided by a majority of two 
to elect Mr. Shiras. The next day, however, this vote was 
reconsidered, and John J. Mitchell, who was Senator till 1887, 
was sclected instead. The appointment of Mr. Shiras is said 
to be distasteful to Senator Don Cameron. Lawyers in the 
Senate, however, regard the appointment as a very good 
one, as in his profession Mr. Shiras ranks very high. His 
brother, Oliver P. Shiras, is the United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Iowa. Pennsylvania has not 
been represented on the Supreme Court bench since the re- 
tirement of Mr. Justice Strong in 1880. Mr. Shiras-will be 
the fifth man from that State to occupy a place on this 
bench, his predecessors having been’ Messrs. Wilson, Bald- 
win, Grier, and Strong. Yale College, when Mr. Shiras takes 
his seat, will have three representatives belonging to this 


high court, as hoth Mr. Justice Brown and Mr. Justice Brew- 
er are Yale men. 
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THe LonGwoop CrIcKET CLUB last week gathered to- 
gether the finest array of lawn-tennis-players that wi!! be 
seen outside of Newport during the present season. There 
was some disappointment. over the default of Richard Ste- 
vens and V. G. Hall in the first round, and it is true that no 
prominent player from New York or its vicinity was among 


the entries. But Hovey, R. D. Wrenn, Malcolm Chace, Tal- 
lant, and R. V. Beach—all New England players of note— 
were there to meet the flower of the West—S. T. Chase, 
fresh from his championship won the week before at Chi- 
cago; Q. A. Shaw, Jun., his partner in doubles; and Tobin 
and Hubbard, the champions of the Pacific coast. E. L. Hall, 
the winner of the Challenge Cup last year, was also there 
all the week, waiting to accept the challenge of the best of 
the fifty-two entries. In order that the test of merit might 
be as nearly as possible similar to that at Newport, it was 
one of the conditions of play that every match should con- 
sist of the best three in five sets, and I noticed that more 
than one player fell by the. way-side early in the fray ou ac- 
count of those two extra sets. ; 


A NOTABLE FEATURE OF THE PLAY in the early rounds 
was the poor form shown by Philip Sears. This is a player 
who has gone down at Newport each year only after a gal- 
lant struggle, and has pluckily announced after each defeat 
that he would do better the next time. Perhaps it was the 
prestige of such a great name in lawn-tennis that has led 
some of us to think that in some not distant year Philip 
Sears would carry off the championship honors. After see- 
ing him play at Longwood last week it is not possible that 
such expectations can be réalized this year; for, conceding 
that his poor showing was largely due to lack of practice, it 
does not seem possible that in the three short weeks now 
remaining before the commencement of play at Newport he 
can reach that perfection of form necessary to carry a contest- 
ant successfully through the All Comers. After winning two 
close matches last week from very ordinary players, he was 
easily beaten by 8. T. Chase, scoring only seven games in 
three sets. While I have great respect for the skill of the 
Western champion, I feel that there will be several more 
formidable adversaries to meet at Newport, and so I am 
afraid that Sears as a championship possibility this year 
must be dismissed from consideration. 


THE MATCH BETWEEN Q. A. SHaw AND R. D. WRENN was 
interesting only because both were left-handed players, and 
for the additional reason that Shaw is a former champion of 
Harvard, while Wrenn at present holds the honor. The 
play itself was disappointing, for the ex-champiou, in his 
present form, was no match for his adversary. The Yale 
champion, A. J. Shaw, made a much better stand against 
S. T. Chase, losing in three straight sets, each being close 
and well played. The two Californians, Tobin and Hub- 
bard, met with hard luck in the drawing. Under the old 
system of drawing, every effort was made to keep members 
of the same club apart until the final rounds, but the Bag- 
nall-Wilde system renders this impossible, and so it was that 
the two Californians were unfortunately brought together in 
the third round last week. Hubbard won the match very 
easily—too easily, indeed, as it seemed to most of the spec- 
tators. I think it was the general impression that Tobin, 
knowing that Hubbard was slightly better than himself, was 
careful to allow him to win without over-exertion, for the 
latter was still one round behind the remaining contestants, 
and was obliged to play Wrenn on the afternoon of the same 
day. Tobin is peri remarkably well adapted for the 
game; he is tall and has a good reach, shows good judg- 
ment, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, is nearer in skill to 


Hubbard than would appear from the latter's easy victory 
in their Longwood match. 


THE GREAT SURPRISE OF THE TOURNAMENT occurred when 
Wrenn was defeated by Hubbard, who thus won a place in 




















the semi-finals. 


The spectators, most of them residents of 
Boston, did not like to see a Harvard champion beaten, but 
at the same time no one of them begrudged Hubbard his 
victory, partly, perhaps, because he had journeyed so far to 
take part in the tournament, but also because his strokes 
were graceful and clean cut, and his general play a revela- 


tion. To those with the interests of lawn-tennis at heart, it 
was a surprise and a gratification that the game had reach- 
ed such a state of development so far west as California. 
Nor did it detract much from the credit of Hubbard’s vic- 
tory that he was compelled to yield to Hovey in the semi- 
finals, for the latter is now playing even better than last 
year, and the man who can take a set from him is doing 
well. Before meeting Hubbard he had defeated F. 8. Noon, 
the strong English player, in three straight sets, and the 
Californian was now compelled to take the same dose. _ 


Young Matcoum Cuace, the Interscholastic champion, 
covered himself with glory, and partially consoled the cham- 
piens of young blood for Wrenn’s defeat by winning from 
S. T. Chase in the remaining match of the semi-final round. 
The youngster played like a veteran, and won three sets out 
of four somewhat easily, although the Western champion 
struggled roe grvnpe and showed the same good form 
«jiich marked his play at Chicago two weeks ago. Thus 
Hovey and Malcolm Chace were brought together in the 
tinal round, and the result was, of course, a foregone con- 
clusion, for the two had already met three times before dur- 
ing the season, and Hovey had scored an easy victory on 
each occasion. I think that Hovey’s improvement this year 
consists almost entirely of increased steadiness in play. He 
was always brilliant; now he is both brilliant and steady. 
At Newport last summer he presented the final match to 
Hobart by making three double faults in succession. [ 
don’t believe that 4 of his adversaries may hope for such 
good luck during the present season. His victory over 
young Chace last week would not have been so popular had 
it not been the instrument of bringing him once mofe 
against his great rival of last year, oi L. Hall, in-a second 
struggle for the Longwood challenge cup. 

The defeat of Hall in the championship round was hardly 
a surprise. Hovey’s star has been in the ascendent ever 
since he took up his racket this season, and notwithstandin 
the good form shown by Hall in all his matches, it seem 
to be generally expected that, Hovey’s foot being, as it 
were, on his native heath, the victory would remain with 
him. And soit did, but not until five sets had been played, 
only one of which, however, was a deuce set. In the fifth 
set a game went to Hovey on a decision that was satisfac- 
tory to almost none of the spectators. 


’ 


Four YEARs AGO the tennis-players of the Northwest met 
at Lake Minnetonka, near the city of Minneapolis, and held 
the first tennis tournament of any note in that part of the 
country. Each succeeding year there has been a tourna- 
ment, and each tournament has eclipsed its predecessor in 
interest and importance. This season greater interest than 
ever has been shown, and better work has been done. The 
_ Northwestern Tennis Tournament, as it is called, began at 
the Hotel St. Louis, Lake Minnetonka, July 19th, and con- 
tinued through Tuesday, July 26th. A natural amphitheatre 
rises from the courts, offering a fine view. The playing of 
these Westerners differs but little, if any, from the playing of 
the Eastern men. If there is any appreciable difference in 
methods, it would probably be found by the discerning 
critic in more radical work, so to speak, in the West—a less 
conservative mode. Still, many of the players who are 
coming to the front in the Northwestern bouts are Eastern 
collegians who have won no mean honors nearer the sea. 

There are no reasons why the playing of tennis in the West 
may not be as successful along all the lines as in the East. 
There are there certainly as much brawn, as much agility, as 
much of that quality which, for want of a fitter term, we call 

“nerve.” So, with training, the Westerners ought to be as 
successful in this rarest of gentlemanly sports as their East- 
ern brothers. Among the men who have shown excellent 
work in this tourney are the Wrenn brothers, of Chicago; 
Belden, of Minneapolis; Elbing, of Chicago; Hefflefinger, of 
Minneapolis; Melrose, of Iowa; Ryerson and Chase, Western 
—* in doubles; Wallace, of Minneapolis; Jayne, of 

- Paul. 

In 1889 Jayne, of St. Paul, won the Northwestern cham- 
pionship ; in 1890 Belden, of Minneapolis, won; in 1891 
Elbing, of Chicago. 

There have been many tennis enthusiasts in attendance 
upon this tournament. Every year a tennis hop is given, a 
swell affair. The prizes presented are fine and appropriate. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEET of the American Canoe 
Association will begin August 5th at Willsboro Point, Lake 
Champlain. The meet of 1891 was held at the same place, 
and lasted, as this year’s meet. will, for three weeks. The 
sailing and paddling races will be called the middle week. 
Commodore Winne has chosen able men in every case to 
serve on the various committees, and this fact, together with 
the experience gained at the same place last year, will insure 
a smooth working of all the machinery. Rating is by no 
means the prime object of the canoe meet, and yct it helps 
greatly to bring the men to camp and keep up their interest 
while there. Between two and three hundred canoe-men and 
canoe-women camp out, and do more or less canoeing during 
the three weeks of the meet, but less than fifty of them com- 
pete in the races. , 


MANY OF THE OLD SAILORS Will not race this year, and as 
yet there are no new ones of marked ability who are likely 
to come to the front so far as the local races have shown. 
T. 8. Oxholm, of Yonkers, and Paul Butler, of Lowell, are 
in fine racing trim, have splendid boats, and are sure to give 
good accounts of themselves. Both have tried for years 
to win the Trophy, and each has come very near to win- 
ning it. Each has one victory to his credit on the 
Pecowsic Cup. If either one of them wins it this- year, 
the cup will become his property. Should Oxholm 
win the Trophy, which seems quite probable, then he 
could not sail for the Pecowsie Cup, and Butler’s chances 
are so much the better. The paddling Trophy is almost 
sure to be won again by a Canadian. The Americans do not 
do as much. ling as their neighbors over the border, nor 
do they train as faithfully for these races, which counts for 
much. Last year fifth place was the best an American could 
do in the Trophy race. One or two new men appear at each 
meet, and do very good racing—men who have not been 
heard of before as racers—but they rarely win any of the im- 
portant events. Racing experience in either paddling or sail- 
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ing counts for much, and those without it are serious! y handi- 
capped. 


_ArTuur A. ZIMMERMAN, the New York Athietic Club 
bicycle - racer, achieved many notable performances while 
abroad. Visiting England early in the spring as he did, the 
foreign racing men placed little confidence in his ability to 
either break records or defeat their racing men. The Ameri- 
can’s initial performance rather implied that his tour abroad 
was to be a failure, but, although succumbing to inferior 
foreign racers early in May, he has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing records that have never been equalled in England. Af- 
ter his erratic riding at first, Zimmerman silenced all reflec- 
tions upon his abilities by creating his first record at Herne 
Hill on May 19th, when he lowered the quarter-mile stand- 
a record to 32% seconds. Again, on May 24th, he 

uced the flying quarter-mile record to 30 seconds flat. 
These performances illustrated to the Englishmen that the 
American racer was a rider of no small ability. 

In his visit to Germany, in June, the reduction of the 
2000-metre record from 3 minutes and 13 seconds to 3 min- 
utes and 11 seconds, and the 3000-metre record from 4 min- 





ARTHUR ‘A. ZIMMERMAN. 
From a Photograph by Van Norman, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


utes 47} seconds to 4 minutes 472 seconds, vanquishing the 
best German riders, were notable performances. While in 
Germany Zimmerman also rode a half-mile in 1 minute 4 
seconds. His record performances were considered marvel- 
lous by the foreign racers; but in the National Cyclist’s Un- 
ion championship races he won the one, five, and fifty miles 
events, defeating the pick of European racers. His tandem 
performances with H. Bradbury, the English racer, just be- 
fore sailing, eclipses any of his previous records. 

In company with Bradbury, he rode a mile in 2 minutes 
17% seconds, and five miles in 12 minutes 563 seconds. This 
was the American’s final effort before leaving for home. It 
is deeply to be regretted that Zimmerman did not try for the 
one-mile record while abroad; his friends being sanguine of 
his ability to lower it. His foreign trip has been a great suc- 
cess in all but one respect—the failure to meet the English 
champion, F. J. Osmond. The. latter refused to meet Zim- 
merman in his early races, and also avoided the American in 
the N. C. U.championshipevents, His refusal to meet Zim- 
merman has been attributed to his fear of defeat, but this 
accusation is rather severe, since Osmond was not really in 
good condition at any time during Zimmerman’s trip abroad, 
and consequently acted wisely in refusing to meet so formi- 
dable a man as the American. 

The failure to arrange a match between the two, really 
leaves the question of superiority undecided. The likeli- 
hood of F. J. Osmond visiting America this fall is very 
promising; possibly then the question may be decided. 


Tue THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEET of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen,which was held at Washington on July 18th, 
19th, and 20th, has passed into history, and it was one of 
the most successful of any of the national gatherings ever 
held by that organization. Between five and six thousand 
wheelmen were present from all sections of the country, 
many of whom came on special trains, principal among them 
being the Massachusetts, New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago delegations. That the meeting was a success has al- 
ready been said, but it must be confessed that it was the city 
itself, with its beautiful streets and facilities for entertaining 
riders of. the wheel, that saved it, for—owing principally to 
want of experience in handling such affairs—there was a 
lack of system in the management of the races which was 
perhaps better appreciated by the frequenters of the large 
tournaments. In the first place, the Columbia Athletic Club’s 
track on Analostin Island is difficult of access, two small tugs 
with one barge being the only facilities provided for trans- 
portation of the audience, and, in consequence, it required 
considerable time to Seaper the people after the races were 
over. In addition the track is entirely unfitted for cycle races. 
It is eight feet short of a quarter, and is not properly banked, 
this last defect being the most serious one, and in consequence 
thereof there were so many tumbles on the turns on the after- 
noon of Tuesday,when the first day’s races were run, that Ty- 
ler and several of the other faét men retired in disgust and 
refused to race on Wednesday. In other respects the racin 
was good, some of the finishes being remarkably close an 
exciting, notably the finish between Barrett and Banker in 
the national L. A.W. quarter-mile championship, in which 
Barrett beat Banker right on the tape, the decision being so 
close that the crowd on the bleachers took occasion to vigor- 
ously express their disapproval, although the judges were 
undoubtedly correct; and that between Draper and Camp- 


bell in the half-mile ordinary L. A.W. championship, when 
the A.C.8. N. rider on his rational ordinary beat Campbell 
of the Manhattan Athletic Club, who was on a geared or- 
dinary, by a beautiful spurt in the last hundred yards. 

The wheelmen, of course, were out for enjoyment, and 
consequently the very liberal series of entertainments pro- 
vided by the District of Columbia Division was well patron- 
ized, the smokers, river excursions, runs, and luncheons 
filling up what was unquestionably a most delightful pro- 
gramme. 


ONE OF THE GREAT QUESTIONS to which the League of 
American Wheelmen is devoting its attention is the matter 
of roads improvement, and legislation on that subject re- 
ceived a great impetus. The Senate Committee on inter- 
State Commerce heard a number of the foremost men of the 
league put in a plea for recognition. President Burdett of 
Hartford, Vice-President Sheridan of Chicago, and Chief 
Consuls Gerould of Illinois, Perkins of Massachusetts, and 
Mott of Maryland were among those present, and they ad- 
dressed the committee in favor of the bill for a National 
Highway Commission, introduced by Senator Manderson in 
the Senate and Congressman Post in the House, General 
Roy Stone, of New York, the author of the bill, explaining 
its object.. The league is enlisting all of its friends in both 
Houses in its behalf, and should the matter be drawn to a 
successful conclusion, the L.A. W. will have reason to pride 
itself on having accomplished the most practical reform in 
the shape of roads improvement yet introduced. It was felt 
that the matter is especially important at‘this time as it pro- 
vides for a report to the next Congress as to the best means 
of utilizing: the World’s Fair at Chicago for the promotion 
of the question, and for demonstrating in a practical way to 
thousands the advantages of better highways throughout 
the length and breadth-of the country. 


ANOTHER MATTER OF GREAT IMPORTANCE was the action 
taken by the National Racing Board at its meeting on Tuesday 
night. While the details of this meeting have not been offi- 
cially announced, enough has transpired to warrant the as- 
sertion that some radical changes are either contemplated or 
will be recommended by this committee of the League, 
which governs cycle-racing. It is more than hinted that 
the violations of the amateur rule which have been charged 
in various quarters,and the evasion of the expense question, 
are to be boldly grappled with and settled, and in conse- 
quence a very great deal of uneasiness prevails among those 
cracks who are said to be objects of suspicion. The prob- 
lem is one ‘which is difficult of solution; and the Racing 
Board will have its hands more than full in attempting to 
settle it in a way which will be perfectly satisfactory and 
yet not bar the fast men from competition. This last would 

a suicidal act, since very nearly all of the interest in cycle 
race meets centres in a few bright particular stars. The 
great public pay their money to see the Windles, Zimmer- 
mans, Osmonds, Tylers, e¢ a/., and with men of this class 
thrown out, the gates would be small indeed. 


IT 18s ALSO RUMORED that international championships 
which will be open to the world will be inaugurated next 
vear. This isa move in the right direction. The N.C. U. of 
England bar no amateur rider from competition for the blue 
ribbon of the English path, and America can well follow 
their example. As at present provided by the racing rules 
of the L.A. W., the national championships are open only to 
winners of the division events, and the glory which attaches 
to them does not compare with that which is accorded. the 
winner of the world’s mile open race at Springfield’s tourna- 
ments, for example. By making the championships inter- 
national, and throwing them open to the world, the winner 
would hold a title to be proud of. 


FROM ACROSS THE OCEAN the news was disseminated 
“among the visitors to Washington that a number of the 
English and Irish stars would be seen in competition at the 
fall tournaments this year, and the expression of opinion 
was universal that nothing would so greatly add to the pub- 
lic interest in those events. The information came from the 
inside, and there is very little reason to doubt that some of 
the best foreign riders will visit this country in the autumn. 
Even the mighty Osmond himself, it is said, will be among 
the number, and if he comes, it will be with the determina- 
tion to retrieve his lost laurels from the Jersey Jad who car- 
ried off England’s premier honors. Hartford, Springfield, 
and Philadelphia—the last taking its place on the national 
circuit through the announced tournament of the A.C.C. of 
that city—are all making elaborate preparations for the re- 
ception of the flyers, and while the records have already 
been cut down wonderfully this season, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that they will go several] notches lower: 2.12 for the 
mile is more than a possibility; it is a probability. 


ONE OF THE WONDERFUL RIDES Of the week was the per- 
formance of C. W. Dorntge and W. H.‘Penseyres, of Buf- 
falo,who, at the Baltimore supplement to the National Meet, 
covered five miles in the world’s record time of 12.14, lower- 
ing the figures of 12.56 just made by Zimmerman and Brad- 
bury. The times for each mile were as follows: one mile, 
2.241; two miles, 4.472; three miles, 7.15}; four miles, 9.45; 
five miles, 12.14. These figures are away below anything 
ever before ridden on cycles, and are especially noteworthy 
when it is remembered that they were done on the new 
quarter-mile track just built by the Baltimore cyclers. They 
were paced by Hermann, Wheeler, Tyler, Banker, Githens, 
Campbell, Mullikin, and Munger, and much of their success 
was due to the excellent pacing, in which the American 
riders have greatly improved since last season. 


Mr. OswaLD SANDERSON’S TWENTY-FIVE-RATER Pyzie, 
a drawing of which appeared in HARPER’s WEEKLY of June 
18th, made a most remarkable record for herself last week. 
Pyzie \eft the Larchmont Yacht Club on the 16th inst. at 
10.80 a.m. under try-sail and No. 2 jib, the wind blowing very 
strong from west-northwest, with a lumpy sea. Notwith- 
standing a broken gaff on the following day in a thrash to 
windward, necessitating the setting of a try-sail, Pyzie made 
the trip from Larchmont to Boston in fifty-five hours, the 
log showing an average speed of ten miles an hour to Little 
Gull Island Light. It is refreshing to witness in such smal! 
yachts the high standard of ability as well as speed. which 
has been reached in this little ship, and too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on the designer and the plucky owner 
for demonstrating the now undisputed fact that speed and 
safety can be combined even in small craft. 

CaspaR W. WHITNEY. 


‘*AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—By Walter Camp.—With 31 Portraits.—Price, $1 25.—Published by Harper & Brothers. 
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HOSPITAL WARD ON THE BOAT. 








PATIENTS GOING ASHORE. 
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ON THE UPPER DECK. THE SEA-SIDE HOSPITAL. 





THE FLOATING HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN’S GUILD.—From Drawines By JessiE SHEPHERD AND FROM PuotocraPHs.—[SEE PaGE 726.] 
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THE HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. -From a Puotocearu sy Gurekunst, Purapecenta. 


HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 


THE gentleman whom President Harrison 

has named to the Senate as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Rus- 
sia will bring to his. post a reputation that 
makes his appointment a distinct expression 
of the kindly feeling of the — to the 
Empire. The Hon. Andrew D. White is one 
of the small class who may fairly be called 
at once scholars and publicists by profession. 
He was born in this State, in the little town 
of Homer, Cortland County, on the 7th of 
November, 1832, and is thus in the very ma- 
turity of his powers. He was a student first 
at Hobart, and afterward at Yale College, 
from which latter institution he graduated 
in the famous class of 1853. He was attached 
for a time to the legation at St. Petersburg 
as secretary, beginning his training in diplo- 
macy early. There he had ‘the opportunity 
to study the great empire at one of the most 
interesting as well as one of the most mourn- 
ful periods of its history, when the Emperor 
Nicholas was putting forth im: vain the! ut- 
most powers of his government to t the 
combined forces of France, England, Turkey, 
and Piedmont. It was_a field on which his- 
tory was taking on a grand scale, when 
the ‘“ Third” Napoleon -was at the very ze- 
nith of his influence, when Italian unity was 
in its birth-struggle, and when the Sublime 
Porte, in its momentary triumph, was really 
sinking toward extinction as a European 
power. : 

In 1857 Mr. White was appointed to the 
chair of History in the University of Michi- 
gan, but.was obliged by uncertain health to 
return to Europe. In 1862 he was elected to 
the Senate of the State of New York, where 
he took a prominent part, and always an hon- 
orable one. It was at that time that he be- 
came deeply interested in the plans of the 
Hon. Ezra Cornell, who was also a member 
of the Senate, for the foundation :of the Cor- 
nell University. He was Mr. Cornell's most 
Intimate and trusted adviser as to the new 
university, of which he accepted the Presi- 
dency, and assisted actively in its organiza- 
tion and development. - His first responsible 
diplomatic position was as a member of the 
commission which President Grant sent to 
San Domingo to examine the question of the 
proposed annexation of that little state. In 
1879 he was appointed by President Hayes 
as Minister to Berlin, which was: then de- 
cidedly among the highest, if not the highest, 
post in the foreign service. He discharged 
its duties with entire satisfaction to the two 
governments, and availed himself of the op- 
portunity to extend his historical studies, 
making at the same time a wide circle of 
friends among the scholars of that scholarly 
nation. On his return he resumed the Pre- 
sidency of Cornell University, where he re- 
mained until 1885. ‘‘ President” White, as 
he is usually termed, has always been deeply 
interested in public aitairs, bringing to them 
the resources of a thoroughly trained mind, 
and always seeking the application of high 
standards of public duty. He has been a 
zealous supporter of the cause of civil ser- 
vice reform, and his influence has been wide- 
ly felt. 

It is not probable that in-his new post he 
will have very difficult duties to perform, un- 

less some delicate questions should arise in 
connection with the Jewish exodus. But he 
will have invaluable opportunities for- his 
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favorite studies. Russia is to-day bound by 
secret but clearly intimate ties to France, and 
there is hard] 


certain and possibly near, between these allies 
and the triple alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy. 
government of England may disturb the 
unstable equilibrium that has been maintain- 


SHUT YOUR EARS 


To the representations of unscrupulous dealers who 
tell you that their bogus nustrums and local bitters 
are identical with or akin to Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters. Such statements are false. Ask for, and 
insist upon having, the genuine article, which is a 
well-ascertained remedy for malaria, dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, rheumatism, kidney disorder, and the in- 
firmities incident to age.—[Adv.] 











MRS, W:NSLOW’S SOGTHING SYRUP © 
tua “Wed for over fifty yeurs by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea.: Sold by drugyists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'wenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[{Adv.} 





: SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden ‘* Eagle” Brand Coudensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it.—[Adv.]} 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, ehe cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them saa 
[Adbv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—[Adv.] 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
a for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv. a 


“DE. ‘LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[Adv.) 








Morurns give ANGustura Birrers to their children 
to stop colic and looseness of the bowels.—[A dv. } 


Burnetr’s Fravorine Exrsracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 


A pollinaris 











PURE In 
HEALTHFUL World-wide 
AGREEABLE Use 
REFRESHING 





“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
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a statesman in Europe who | 
does not dread a conflict, regarded as almost | 


The change in the | 
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in order to remove the blemish. 


Smiles are becoming only when the Lips Display Pretty Teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, puri- 
fies and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and 
preserves the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used it it is regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
removes tartar from the teeth, without injuring 
the enamel. 

Persons afraid to laugh; lest they should dis 
close the discoloration of their teeth, have only to 
brush them every day with fragrant 


It thoroughly 


SOZODONT, 


No article for 


the toilet possesses a greater claim to public con- 


are accorded such a large share of public favor. 





Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 





A Card 
Electric Motor 


costs a printer Ten Dollars a month to 
run and he turns out nine times as much 
work with the same number of hands as 
before. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





There will be music in 
the air during the Presi- 
dential Campaign, and the 
demand for bands and 
drum. corps will be great. 

Our 100-page illustrated 
catalogue will be sent free 
to any address for six 
cents in stamps to pay 

postage, 
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CINCINNATI, O. 











6s RowEB’s BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
marts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
nufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


















LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


I. : i used on this paper is 
HE - N manufactured by 

FRE . LEVEY & CO., 69 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

DEAR 22 
‘when all remedies; 

: pers heard. Successfulwhen all - FREE 


Qik. Bold only by F. Hiscox 263 B’way, N.Y. Write for book o! 


cove eves use DE. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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” Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 











THE PURITANS. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENG- 
LAND, AND AMERICA. An Intro- 


duction to American History. By 


DovuGLas CAMPBELL. Two volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 


$5 00. (Ln a Box.) 


The tone of the work is calm and judicial, and 
the style of the writer is clear and dignified, pos- 
sessing w literary finish which gives the work a 
place of honor among our national histories. It 
will modify many prevalent conceptions of Amer- 
ican history with its novel way of accounting for 
some of the things existing among us, but the 
facts the author summons from the results of his 
wide researches and his well-balanced judgment 
in dealing with these results amply sustain him 
in the novel positions le assumes. The work is 
a classic of American history, and: is an addition 
to the literature of the country of which we may 
be proud.— Observer, N.Y. 

The more one serutinizes this book the firmer 
becomes conviction that the brilliant and schol- 
arly author has made his point aud accomplished 
his end. The tone is rational and wholesome, 
and the book itself a memorial of careful and 
laborious investigation.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

It is a book remarkable for boldness, for 
breadth, for analytical power, for commanding 
generalization, and for piling up all this mass of 
learning and argument with comprehensive sys- 
tem, and in a way to interest-as well as instruct 
any reader of intelligence. — Chicago Times, 

This work is destined to create a revolution in 
our early American history, as written by our 
standard historians, . .. In many respects it is 
the most important contribution to the colonial 
history of America that has yet been written,— 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Campbell’s contribution to the general his. 
tory of civilization, and pétticularly to the history 
of American origins, is one of the most important 
of the century, and by all odds the most impor- 
tant of recent times.— Brooklyn Times. 

A more interesting book of the kind has not 
appeared since Mr. Greene wrote his “ Short Ilis 
tory of the English People.”—. Y. Herald. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Hanrver & Broturns, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of the price. 
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THE WILD-ROSE THICKET. 


WueErk humming flies frequent, and where 
Pink petals open to the air, 


The wild-rose thicket seems to be 
The summer in epitome. 


Amid its gold-green coverts meet 
The late dew and the noonday heat: 


Around it, to the sea-rim harsh, 
The patient levels of the marsh; 


And o’er it the blue heavens. bent, 
Half sufferance and half content. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


THE COUR D'ALENE TROUBLE. 

THe fierce conflict at the Homestead Steel-works was 
quickly followed by an outbreak among the miners of the 
Coeur d'Alene district in Idaho. The Coeur d'Alene mines 
are noted for their large output of both lead and silver. 
They are situated in Shoshone County, Idaho, about eighty 
miles from the city of Spokane, and are penetrated by 
branches of both the Union Pacitic and Northern Pacific 
railroads, The group is made up of about a dozen mines, 
which produce from 100 to 400 tons of ore per day each, 
The ore is reduced to concentrates in mills situated at con- 
venient points, and these concentrates are shipped out of the 
country to smelting establishments at Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Omaba, and other places. About 2000 men are em- 
ployed when the mines are in full operation, and the annual 
product is worth fully $8,000,000. It is said that these 
mines yield one-eighth of the entire amount of lead con- 
sumed in the United States. 

Up to a few weeks ago the miners employed belonged to 
the Miners’ Union. In January the mines shut down be- 
cause of a dispute in regard to rates with the railroads. 
When the trouble with the railroads was adjusted, and the 
mine-owners were ready to resume operations in April last, 
a schedule of wages was proposed which reduced the pay 
of certain classes of men. The schedule continued. the 
wages of regular miners at $3 50 per day, but proposed to 
cut the wages of shovellers, carmen, and ordinary laborers 
down to $3 per day. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


This was the schedule in force up to January, 1891, when 
the Miners’ Union demanded that all men employed be paid 
$3 50 per day. The demand was acceded to by the mine- 
owners; but when they proposed to reopen the mines in last 
April, they claimed that the low price of lead and silver 
would not permit them to continue to pay the new schedule. 
The result was that the members of the Miners’ Union re- 
fused to work, and threatened to not permit non-union men 
to enter the mines to take their places. The mine-owners 
set about to secure non-union men, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing a considerable number. Early in June several of the 
mines were enabled to resume operations with non-union 
labor. There was constant irritation between the union men 
and the new men brought into the mines. Many threats 
were made, and the situation became critical. Two non- 
union. mén were driven out of the town of Burke, where are 
situated the Tiger and Poorman mines. They suffered great 
privations in crossing the mountains, and barely escaped 
with their lives. This was followed soon after by an appli- 
cation before the United States courts at Boisé City, the cap- 
ital of Idaho, for an injunction order restraining members 
of the Miners’ Union from committing acts of violence. 
Accessions to the non-union forces continued to arrive, and 
the situntion grew more critical. The Governor of Idaho 
came upon the scene, and made an investigation for himself. 
Soon after his return to the capital, he made a request of 
President Harrison to send troops to the mines to prevent 
an expected outbreak. President Harrison did not think 
the situation warranted interference on the part of the army. 
In this he was supported by the Representatives in Congress 
of the State of Idaho. 

Early Monday morning, July 11th, a large force of union 
miners made an attack on the men employed by the Gem 
Mine in Cafion Creek. The men employed in the Gem 
Works were partially armed, and made some resistance, but 
were soon overpowered and compelled to surrender, four or 
five of them being killed in the conflict. A short time after- 
wards a box-car loaded with dynamite was sent down in 
front of the concentrating works of the Frisco Mine and 
exploded, almost totally destroying the mill. These acts of 
violence precipitated a conflict throughout the entire dis- 
trict. The union miners everywhere took up arms, and 
marched from one camp to another, compelling the non- 
union men to surrender, and.exacting an agreement from the 
owners of the mines to discharge non-union men and send 
them out of the country. An absolute reign of terror then 
ensued. Urgent appeals were made to the Governor of Ida- 
ho for assistance. But the State militia was wholly inade- 


quate. The President was asked to send United States 
troops to the scene of action, and issued immediate orders to 
that end. Troops were hurried from Forts Sherman, Wal- 
la Walla, Vancouver, Spokane, Missoula, and Keogh, the 


whole aggregating over 2000. These were concentrated 
near Wardner on Thursday, the 14th instant, under com- 
mand of General W. P. Carlin, of Fort Sherman. 

Martial law was declared by the Governor of Idahothrough- 
out the entire Coeur d’Alene district. General Carlin first 
entered Wardner, and took possession without resistance, 
and then established his forces in other mining towns in the 
district. It is believed that no further serious trouble will 
occur. Joun R. Reavis. 


A SOUTHWESTERN DELEGATION. 


Here is a Southwestern delegation enjoying itself. There 
is no mistaking the Southwesterner when one meets him in 
Washington. He looks just as Mr. Reinhart has made him, 
and he wears at the capital the kind of clothes, boots, and 
hat to which he is accustomed at home. There are peculiar 
and indigenous products in other parts of the country, but 
when they go to Washington they put on ‘‘store clothes,” 
aud if they wear a soft hat, it is one with a narrower brim 
thén they find comfortable at home. 

Most of the men from the West and the South have a 
decided love of ease, and when the time comes for wearing 
overcoats they find the sleeves an irksome encumbrance, 
and throw their coats over their shoulders as if they were 
cloaks or shawls. ‘This sort of thing is characteristic of all 
the sections of the country where men are not bound to a 
conventional appearance by stiff rules; but the Southwest- 
erner not only loves his ease, but he loves the methods by 
which he maintains his ease. So you shall find him at the 
capital clad as Mr. Reinhart has represented him, determined 
to ‘have a good time in his own good way, and sure that 
with the expenditure of a few more millions Galveston Har- 
bor will surpass New York’s great waterway, and will make 
Texas the entrepdt of the country. It is one of the inevita- 
ble results of lobbying for a river and harbor bill that the 
man who indulges in it always comes under the power of 
this word entrepdot. ‘ 

The Southwesterner is a good fellow. He loves to live 
out-of-doors, and to make a great deal of noise. He is a 
story-teller, an enthusiast, and if he is stirred up he can be 
a fighter. He is, above all, an American who believes that 
his part of the country is the biggest part. 
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Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and_refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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Bills of Exchange bought 


to Europe and West Indies. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Lettera of Credit. Collee- 
tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Watt. Stgeer. 
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stallments of $25 and upward 


OREGO THE BEST FIELD FOR 

INVESTMENT . 
. , In the United States. the bution; 
Present growth of ‘ertiand ahead 
United States in pres mio ttecions i eo We do 
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a Send for full information and 
Bankers’ references. Eugene D. White & Co., Portiand, Or. 
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THE MOST PROGRESSIVE CITY 
inthe STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Best harbor on Puget Sound— 
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THE EASTMAN Co., 







ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Send for Circulars, 
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Worid’s Fair 
VISITORS 


| Should Secure Furnished Rooms and Houses 


Now . 
KING &CO., Real Estate and investments, 
No. 2 43d St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, ss 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


able semi-annually by draft on New Work: 
Personal attention given te all leans. 
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Highest refer Ad 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
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MUST HAVE tse: $2 
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Farmers Loan& Savings Co., Hingeagolis, Mian, 


E Unrivailed. Only good one 
ever ted, weights. Sales pavaticied 
a day. Write quick, Brohard & & > Phila., 4 


Os FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! security 0 
perfect. Personal attention given. Highest ref- i 0 y/ 
O erences. L.C. Crossman, Salt Lake City,Utah. 0 
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A Presentation Packet of 
THE GREAT ENGLISH SPECIALTY, 


BIRD’S 








restores Complexion ; cures 








Over- 

comes 

results 

of bad eating; Cures Sick Headache ; 

Send for Free Sample to 319 W. 45th py mg York City. 





ARD 
CUSTARD 


FOR NOTHING. : 
te im- 
tard 


ve, containing comple 
The shove to make delicious cus’ 
ll be mailed free 


ipation. A . 
structions how 


entirely without eggs, wi 





STEEL FAMILY RANGE, 


Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
tRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL« 
iNG SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE co., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1894. Paid vp Capital $500,000, 

Write for Cook Book—issued free. 








BEATTY Piano, Organ, $23 up Want Ag'ts. C it. 
FREE. Dan’! F Beatty, Washington, N. J 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sant Free. Menier, Union 8a., N. Y. 
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ss and a mention of 
ere this of- 


\} on receipt of addre 
NI the name of the paper wh 
fer was seen, Dy 
Wooster Street, : 
booklet describes how to eee To 
lightfully cool and appetizing = wi 
the hot weather. Bird's Custar — 
quisite either alone or with fresh, ca! ’ 


tewed fruits. . 
a son package will make four pints. 
Ask your grocer for it. 














$2 FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 

e Fouranda Half feet long. Un- 
limited variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 































- both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it 1s pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
‘tly yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 

+s the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
acues and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
S\rup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
‘ i, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt {n its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
avreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
&1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 


t substitute. Manufactnred b 
- wif ALIFORNIA #£IG SYHUP bar 
me. ‘oun Louisville, New York. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 

Lowell, Mass. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 


IN ONE MINUTE, 


Carnrick’s 








AProduct of Pure, Sweet Milk 


The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition is an 
important factor and digestion is feeble.. As nutri- 
tions as milk and ten times more nutritious than Cod- 
Liver Oil and far more fattening. 

You can take sufficient Kumysgen with you to your 
summer resort to last a month or two, as it never 
spoils, You can make it and take it while travelling 
ou steamer or railroad, 

When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN, bnt it is 
pose try it in the beginning and save time and 
Ss h 

It will perfectly satisfy your thirst and hunger. 

Ps | you have no appetite it will keep up yonr 
ont is largely nsed by Physicians in all parts of the 

KU MY SGEN is the only preparation of co 
that will keep. All liqnid preparations of KUMYSS 
will keep but a short time and are constantly chang- 
ing in the bottle, 

KUMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more pala- 
table, easier digested and less expensive than the old 
style KU MYSs. 


Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspepties, 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 


Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Manu ‘TURED ” REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


OODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Soup and Complexion. 
es of 20 years’ e ay For es 
ru, 








and Powder Marks, Scars, Pitti 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, 


== ESTERBROOK “PENS: 


Bib 
USABLE> HORSE NA IL Co% 


4+ Warren St mew YorR 
JAanu facturers of f_Horse Nails. 


Torge 


Oo 
from A of rod-thus-— 








COLD HAMMER POINTED. 


bay / AUSABLC Naits speak for themselves. 
h SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 





Do You Want to Get into «. Coming Bonanza in Creede at Bedrock ? 


If so, write to the 


LITTLE MAID MINING & MILLING COMPANY 


208X Boston Building, Denver, Col., 
FOR PROSPECTUS. 


This company has two mining claims, covering the extension of the wonderful L ast Chance 
cand Amethyst vein, at Creede, Col. Shafts are being sunk to intersect the ore bodies. Part 
of its stock is now being offered at a very low price, for the purpose of carrying on develop- 
ment, building roads, and erecting necessary machinery.” Every dollar received will be applied 
to this purpose. The owners of the Amethyst have made five million dollars in eight months, 
from an investment of only a few thousand dollars. This company expects to do equally as well. 
A good time to buy mining stocks is at the beginning; and a good place is with a company 
where the business standing of the directory is above reproach. The directory of this company 
is composed of some of the leading men of the State, who have personally examined the 
property and invested $40,000 in the stock of the company, and have placed their stock in the 
hands of a trustee, to be held until the property is developed. The enterprise is strictly legiti- 
mate, and will bear the closest scrutiny. Write for prospectus and further peationions 


“Dinner i is Served” 


But the Soup spoiled it all— 
Should have used “White Label. 


cat WHITE LABEL 
THE SOUPS 










oY IN DISPU ABLY 
CORRECT conserveo SOUPS. 
Send 10 Cente, ral name and address of your Grocer with) 
this clipping and 5 cents for sample can. 


- SOUP DEPART IMENT. 
MANSAS erry. Moe 


| SOUTHALL’S 
 GANITARY TOWELS 


Antiseptic, absorbent, of downy softness, 
most comfortable and cleanly, entirely 
Superseding the old-fashioned diaper. 
Sold at less than cost of washing. A 
package containing a sample dozen, 
assorted in the three sizes in which they 
are made, together with Medical and Press 
opinions, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


Address—MANAGERESS, 4, Wooster St., N.Y. 


SOUTHALL’S SANITARY TOWELS are 
kept in the “Corset, Ladies’ Underwear, 
or Notion” Departments in many of the 
leading retail Stores in America. They 
will be kept in every Store, if you and 
your friends will ask for them. If not in 
stock when you ask for them, they can be 
obtained for you. Mention the matter 
to the lady in charge of the department, 
and if necessary show her _ this 
advertisement. 





1? Vanieties. 











LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by a: and Fancy Goods Dealers, orif 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2.5 
centsin stamps and recetve a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

ECTA L.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the populer 
goers Waltz) sent FREE to anvone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 
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= LOVELY FACES, 
:. WHITE HANDS. 
E ‘ Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale| 


The new discovery for @ dissolv 
ing-and removing discolorations from the cuticie, 
and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In = 
experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach for = 
fine fabrics it was discovered that all spots, freckles, 
tan, and other discolorations were quickly removed 
from the hands and arms without the slightest in- 
jury to the skin. The discévery was submitted to 
experienced Dermatologists and Physicians who pre- = 
red for us the formula of the marvelons Derma- 3 
oyale. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It isS 
perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it 2 
Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a3 
single application will surprise and delight you. It 
quickly dissolves and removes the worst forma of 
moth-patches, brown or liver spots, freckles, black- 
heads, blotches, sallowness, redness, tan ‘and every 
discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle completely 
removes and cures the most aggravated case and 
thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies the com- 
plexion. it has never failed—it cannor FAIL. It is 
highly recommended by Physicians and its sureS 
results warrant us in offering = 
REWARD.—Toe assure the public of its 
~~~ merits we agree to forfeit S 
Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of moth- = 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads. ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous discolorations,(excepting birth 
marks, scars, and those of « scroftious or kindred & 
nature) that Derma-Royale wili not quickly,remove = 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Itundred 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured ing 
the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose & 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it _ 
be), will not cleared, whitened, improved and 
beautified by the use of Derma-Koyal< 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-sance bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
and securely sealcd from observation, safe eomeery 
guaranteed, on receipt of price, 91.00 per bot 
Send money by registered letter or money order with 
your full post-office address v itten plainly; be sure 
to give your County, and meution this paper. 


Correspondence nnn private. 
received the same as cash 


AGENTS WANTED Stir: $10 4 DAY, 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets. CINCINNATI OHIO. 


Y 
OY) 
Mi CUNNUET) Radnannne caapasnnaaNNts 


Postage stamps = 
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weer to wear 25 yeare.—Houues & Epwarps 
Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks. 





- ee oe Souvenir.” 
SIGNS and EP LANS of of 








_ Artiste Ds Dwellin a 


ee Tackle, Bicycles. Send be. for 100-page 
"d Catalogue. Joun P. Lewma, Anus Co., Boston. 
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Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ ms 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............+ “ 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... - 2 00 





ACME FOLDING BOAT O04. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishera should 
_be accompanied by Posat-office Money Order or Draft, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. ¥. 


oi PLAYERS Suisun. 


hist Monthly. Whiev Pub. Co., Mi lwaukee, Wi: is. 











THE BEST MADE. 





Send for free copy or 





When “old Sol”? makes all things sizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
When dull care makes life a fizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
When you feel a little d 1 
When you’re cross ,and con’t know why, 
When with thirst the children cry, 
There’s a sweet relief to try— 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
A 25 cent Package makes five gallons, 





IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
le, easiest running, rapid as , 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
7 literary people. Send form 
Illustrated Cata A 


wanted. Addre . Typewr 
Co., G11 Wash. St., “Boston, Mase. 



















OHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
asultation free, at office or by letter. Opens a.m. to’ p.m. 





18th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


“INDEPENDENT ” 








W % it Falls oe Turns Gre, and the Rpmely. 
J3 HAR LEY PARKER, F. R. A 

& CO., 1013 Arch St., Phitndn, Pa. 

eum a should read this little book.”—Athenew 





m. | AGENTs WANTED. 


STYLO PENS, $1.00 and up. 


STYLO AND FOUNTAIN PENS. 





FOUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $2.50. FOUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, gold bands, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $3.00. 
FOUNTAIN PENS, $1.50 and up. (Cut shows exact size of Pen and Holder.) 


J. C. Ullrich x; Co., 106 and {108 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
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COLD nets PARIS, 1878. 





Breaktast 
Cocoa, 


From which the excess of oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, and 
is therefore far more economical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


% | NEW YORK CENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





Extract of BEEF. 


a eee 


ALL GOOD COOKS | 


The Year Round. : 
Send to ARMOUR & CO. Bhica ° 
for Cook Book showing use of f” CUR 8 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. ATatot 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
| the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 


All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d — ae 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 














OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cricaeo. NEW YORK. 


‘‘One of the few great novels of 
the century.’’—N.Y. Mail and Express. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
A PURE WOMAN 

| FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 

A NOVEL 


By THOMAS HARDY 


Author of “ A Group of Noble Dames,’ “ The 
Woodlanders,” “A Laodicean,’ “ Wessex 
Tales,’ “ Fellow-Townsmen,” etc. 


Illustrated. 








PHILADELPHIA. 










THE 


North American 
RevieW aucusr, 


Contains 
ENGLISH ELECTIONS AND HOME RULE. 
By tHe DUKE of ARGYLL. 
The Shudder in Literature. 
By Juces CLaretie, 
Our Recent Floods. 
By Major J. W. Powett, 
Lincoln as a Strategist.—II. By A. Forpes. 
| The Point = bi By set HAMILTON. 








Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


OMAS PAIN 
By Cot. . G. INGERSOLL. 


The Pope at Home. By Giovanni Anant 


This new edition bas been thoroughly revised 
and considerably expanded by the Author, accord- 

Business in Presidential Years. ing to the latest English edition. 

By F.B. THurser, iaukeibee 

. gn ty ty ng N. Y. TRIBUNE: 
TWO CONGRESSES CONTRASTED. This is not only by far the best work Mr. Hardy 
By EX-SPEAKER REED. has done, it is one of the strongest novels that 
PARTY CONVENTICNS. have appeared for a long time.... A more tragic 
BY SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN. | or powerfully moving story than that of “ Tess” 








The Deaconess Movement. 


W. BAKER & Co,S 








S WEEKLY 











Absolutely 
Pure 


The Royal Baking Powder is proven by actual tests 
to be 27 per cent. stronger than any other brand on the 
market. Better not buy the others, for they mostly 


contain alum, lime and sulphuric acid; but if they are 


forced upon you, see that you are charged a correspon- 
dingly lower price for them. 





The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WEREBA from New York to the 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


' om Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, Oct. 15, Oct. 22, Nov. 5, Dec. 10. 


Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route tl: 
most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


"CELE: AUSTRAIL,, 
am os Brentwood, Long Island. 


Forty-one miles from New York 
and Brooklyn. 

One of the most satisfactory 
“2! Health and Pleasure resorts in the 
=-.| country. 











All Modern Improvements. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, 
Time-Table, etc. 


W. H. BOODY, Manager. 
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The new quich-winding Wa- 
he i ems _ terbury watch has a jeweled 
Recreative -movement and is cased in 
Information coin-silver, and gold filled 
4 


cases. 

American machinery and 
brains have added beauty 
and elegance toa watch that 
WasS always noted aS a 

Good time-keeper. 
It is still a low-priced watch. 

No cheap Swiss watch— 
made by the foreign labor 
System—can compare with 


’Tis not the tire that makes the bicycle, nor 

the saddle, nor the steel, nor the spokes, 
nor the bearings, nor any other one requi- 
site —’tis the whole—Columbias are bal- 
anced to the equipoise of successful nicety 


All about Columbias, illustrated, in a book 
about Columbias, free on application to any 
Columbia agent, or sent by mail for two 
two-cent stamps. Pope Mig. Co., 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 


—_252682652 6568 2 eee eoenaeaes 














A Famous" 
French Chef . it. 





Any jeweler se'!s it. 4 





| once wrote: “ The very soul of 






Prag is the stock - pot, and 4 PHILADELPHIA 
the finest stock-pot is 3C 
| :CrownCaramels 
"Ent ape ve 4 S| 3 FRESH, PURE, DELICIOUS. 
xtract of eef. 99 3 hire amt desler dosen't D etioy don"t covert 
| ews ony cua | $e RepadiBee be mere t 




























proved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces,.and Made Dishes. 






















y THe Nun or Kenmare. 
Art Students in Italy 


By Ex-Govgrnox J. SCHUYLER CROSBY. 
Farm Organization. 


By Newton L. Bunng_e. 
And other Articles. 


WORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 3 EASTI4th ST.,N.Y. 
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"Dr THOMPSON S EYE WATER 





lives not ini fiction ; ‘and the pity of it is height- 
ened by the exquisite pastoral scenes in which it 
is mainly set. ...The book is full of suggestion 
| on questions which have never ag itated me n’s 
minds more’ than at the present time... . It is 
certainly a masterpiece. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


B@ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt $1.50. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
PLOWS’ Sent, prepa,” Saywhere 
'CAN DY.: presents samen 


+, CHICAGO. 
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LAKE View HOUSE 


BOLTON-ON-LAKE-GEORGE, N. Y. 





| For Cirenlars, address R, J. Brown, Prop. 


friean Kola Plant, 
Asth m patina g in Congo, West 
ee is Looe gf am Gare 
Cure for Asthuen, Care Guaran 
F Office, 1 aoe ee ee. oyork. 
ror Case. 
i kenge Brtal CO.; 182 Vine St. Cincinnati, onic. 
A SETS ‘WANTED—The work is eas aieaient, 
and sragned ° Con oung and old o' either rex 
GEO. STINSO: x 1664, Portland, Maiue. 


















HARPER’S WEEKLY 


AN EARTHLY PARAGON. 


By EVA WILDER McGLASSON,-AutTHoR oF “ DrANna’s LIVERY.” 


XVIII. 

HIE said she was coming here,” said the capt@in’s 
voice somewhere at hand, and as Sylvia caught 
the familiar modulations, the Captain. himself 
appeared at the stranger’s shoulder, his brow 
exhibiting two distinct sets of anxious wrin- 

kles. ‘‘ And the man at the gate— Hello! why, there she 
is! You've scared me out of a year’s growth, Sylvia!” He 
gave a great breath of relief, and added, ‘Oh, I like’ to for- 
got! Sylvia, this is Mr. Delosier, the lawyer I ben fighting 
back and forth with.” 

Sylvia glanced up at the younger man as her uncle went 
on to say he had brought Mr. Delosier home to dinner, and 
that finding her still away, they had been somewhat alarmed. 

‘Night was coming on, and I didn’t know but you was 
lost, or locked up in some old church or buryin’-ground, or 
something,” concluded the captain. 

‘‘I have given you too much trouble,” said Sylvia, rising. 

Delosier murmured a word of denial, and she looked again 
at his acute face, in which a purely American shrewdness 
appeared to overlie a Gallic intensity. A certain exactness 
of detail about his features and attire struck Sylvia, as she 
noted the smoothness of his uncovered head, the coolness of 
his gray eyes, and the straight line of his small mustache. 
His name had an alien sound, but his keen glance and busi- 
nesslike tones suggested the counting-house rather than an 
avenue of immemorial elms. ; 

‘He is the new South,” considered Sylvia, as he handed 
her the bunch of violets she had dropped. 

Delosier himself had not recovered from the start of sur- 
prise she had given him at the first sight. He had figured 
‘he Captain’s niece as a fresh-faced girl with a thick braid 
lianging down her back, her blue eyes filling as she roamed 

bout the streets unable to find her way, and perhaps afraid 
'o ask about it.. He had definitely settled with himself that 
he would wear a plain shawl, and he had meant to be kind 
‘o her and console her with a box of glacé fruits on their 
‘ay to the hotel. He liked Captain Bylands so much that 
was prepared to be very friendly with the little niece 
so—this Sylvia of whom the captain talked continually. 
'c gave the reality.a side glance. Sylvia, her air that of a 
ironeless queen, walked beside him with a sort of proud 

Iness, her white face and deep eyes seemingly unaware of 

i’. He iooked at her violets and the violet glint of the 

‘wn under her close.coat. He felt like one who strives to 

ich a far-off strain of music, or whose senses are teased 

ith a faint breath of distant flowers. 

That night, on Delosier’s rather hurried arrangement, they 

‘went to the French opera. It was a gala-night, the young 

in told them as they went up the stone stairs into a gay 

‘ie interior, all white and gold, with numbers of tiers cir- 

ig the walls. La Juive was in progress when they arrived, 

da slim-ankled girl, with streaming black hair and a 

rmny face, was singing something which the captain for a 


time politely tried to understand. He finally gave over the 
‘effort, resigning himself to his chair with a relaxed counte- 
nance, his thumbs judicially outspread. Women in evening 
gowns sat in the small scarlet stalls and red velvet boxes. 
Between the acts people chattered in French, and gentlemen 
of a Louis Napoleon style of physiognomy, who with pressed 
palms and soft bravas had applauded the stormy-faced girl, 
walked about, greeting their friends. 

“‘T thought I knew a little French,” said Sylvia to Delo- 
sier, ‘‘ but I don’t. I suppose you can understand what this 
young man beside me is saying to the girl in saffron?” 

Delosier laughed. ‘‘It sounds very natural to me,” he 
said; and he added that he had spent most of his life in New 
Orleans. 

He exchanged a bow with a man leaning against a stall 
balustrade in talk with a white-haired woman, beside whom 
sat a very dark girl, her pale bronze-color exquisitely re- 
lieved in white gauzes. 

‘*Do you know them?” Sylvia asked; and Delosier, saying 
that he knew them very well, mentioned their name. 

‘‘Theirs is an old. Louisiana family,” he said. ‘‘ The 
daughter, Miss Marie, is a famed beauty.” ; 

He related some little incident of his’ acquaintance with 
her, and Sylvia wondered if he were above a certain em- 
barrassment that his friends should see him thus associated 
with a girl.whose gown was of last year’s vogue,.and an 
elderly man in country.broadcloth. She gave him a sudden 
glance of startled surmise. 

Delosier chanced to be looking at her, and both withdrew 
their eyes with a determinate sense of strangeness. 

Delosier, the captain found, was said to be one of the 
busiest men in the city, but this circumstance did not pre- 
vent the young lawyer from spending considerable time with 
Sylvia and lier-uncle. They took long drives in company, 
going once to visit the wharves. _They boarded a long boat 
lading with coiton bales, and another time Delosier took 
them to the roof of the Cotton Exchange itself, and while 
they stood Viewing the city, Sylvia’s veil blew off, spreading 
in the‘air and settling slowly down toward the steeples far 
below! . + - > ' 

‘* Hereafter you will see meas I am,” said Sylvia. ‘‘ The 
higher oné mounts the less one cares for pretexts. Do you 
know, I think it must be very unpleasant to die and be sifted 
down ‘to the little bits of truth which are hidden in the cheer- 
ful delusions we. heap around ourselves. That is what will 
happen in the day when all things are made known. Per- 
sonally it makes me quite uncomfortable to think my soul 
has got to be publicly shredded up.” 

But she Jaughed.a little, notwithstanding. Delosier re- 
garded her intently. The wind was blowing out her violet 
skirts, and gathering the folds in her hand, she held them 
against her waist. Her neck, defined by a nestling knot of 
shadowy hair, had a fineness which made him think .of a 
plucked bird wing, the delicate cords like threads. 
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‘* There is the quality of steel in this slight-wristed crca- 
ture,” he pondered. ‘She would bend toa breath, but I can- 
not fancy her breaking.” 

‘“Well,” he said, half seriously, ‘‘ I suspect: that in our 
misery of enforced revelation we shall have the comfort of 
much company. Most of our hearts have cherished the lit- 
tle insidious roots which creep about and weaken the whole 
moral masonry.” 

‘“We'’ve all got our loose screw,” agreed the captain. 
‘I’m a great favoryte myself on taking folks log-run, wind- 
shakes and worm-holes in along with the sound stuff. Mighty 
few men are first quality timber right through, but thar's 
generally pretty fair streaks here and again thet ‘ll pass'um 
in the market with a shove.” 

‘‘Tam reassured,” smiled Sylvia. ‘* It seems my pet upas- 
tree isn’t alone in its verdure.’”” 

“Yours!” said Delosier, rather quickly. And then he 
looked at his watch, as if to carry off a trifling sense of 
awkwardness. ‘‘I think we are going to be a little late for 
dinner,” he added. 

Upon his invitation they were going to dine at a very 
small, very dingy café, in which Delosier had promised 
Sylvia that everything should be as French as she could 
wish. It was in a crooked side street, the glass door hung 
with a lace curtain which let the outer light sift in an airy 
pattern on the sanded floor. The tables were too high and 
the chairs too low, but Sylvia forgot these discomforts as the 
features of the place began to impress themselves. 

‘““Ah, Gaston,” said Delosier as a white-sacked waiter 
seated them. 

He talked rapidly to the man, his little gestures impress- 
ing his words as the slant accents marked the gilt letters of 
the sign over an opposite shop door. The waiter, solici 
tously bending, emphasized the other man’s look of distine- 
tion. 

The dishes which were served had oddly piquant flavors, 
calculated less to charm the palate with single effects than to 
produce a final harmony of delicious taste. 

“ Till now,” said Sylvia, solemnly, ‘‘ I have never eaten.” 

There was a dessert which, as Gaston presented it in a silver 
dish, flamed all over in pale purple. 

‘‘In compliment to you,” said Delosier, smiling at Sylvia 
as Gaston with a small tripod prodded the quivering heap, 
letting in the flames. 

Sylvia tasted it with a visionary feeling. Through a rear 
door she had a view of a flagged court, through which ex- 
citable women in sabots and short blue skirts clattered. 

At her desk in the corner, madame the proprietor smiled 
on the dining, a heavily built woman of forty, her plump 
arms threatening the tight sleeves of her gown. 

It seemed to Sylvia like a dream which has come true 
She kept regarding things, vaguely wondering why they 
appeared distantly familiar, almost as if she had seen them 
all long ago. Delosier himself, watching her with a reflect- 
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ed pleasure, seemed as if modelled on the lines of _— a 

conception. His gentle look of interest made her feel tha 

he understood her happy abstraction, and she smiled as she 
looked at him, noting his slight leaning figure and precisely 
yarted hair. 

' Captair Bylands was telling the tedious tale of a party of 

bushwhackers at whose death he had assisted. “They'd 

ben plundering round for several days, and we was mighty 
glad when we struck their trail that morning, bout a mile 
out from camp. Thet was just as the shot I ben telling you 
of came whizzing out of a thicket and took our lieutenant 
in the breast. I held him in the saddle till I see he was 
gone. Then I turned in with the rest, and we caught seven- 
teen of them fellers, and we took our picket ropes and 

knotted each man round the neck, and stood him under a 

tree, and yanked the rope, and away he went!” — a 

Sylvia wondered if Delosier’s look of attention was sincere. 
He was aware of thie thoughtful side glances she had been 
furtively giving him. 

a She. distrusts me,” he conjectured, and he felt hurt. 
““When she knows me better,” his mind pursued—‘ when 
she knows me better—” The thought suddenly changed. 
Would she ever know him any better, this girl who so 
strangely interested him, and who in another day would be 
far from his walks of life? 

The morning Sylvia and her uncle left New Orleans, 
Delosier came to the station to see them off. As he took 
the hand Sylvia held out, he said: ; ; 

“Tam going to miss you very much. Will you let me 
write to you occasionally and tell you how New Orleans 
looks when you are not in it? Captain Bylands, I am ask- 
ing Miss Bylands if I may write to her. Won’t you persuade 
her?” 

The captain thrust his arm abroad in a tremendous gest- 
ure of permission. “She'll be mighty proud,” he declared, 
heartily. 

‘* Yes,” said Sylvia, rather seriously, ‘I will.” 

“ And when you make that trip to Cincinnatah,” the cap- 
tain cut in, “don’t forget you’ve promised to stop over and 
see what Chamouni looks like—hunh?” 

‘*Oh,” said Delosier, ‘‘ I am not likely to forget. Don’t be 
surprised if you see me soon.” 

‘**Can’t make it too soon,” roared the captain, as the train 
began to move. 

From the platform the young man caught a last glimpse 
of Sylvia as the car rolled by, confusing the vision with a 
glitter of plate-glass and bits of mirror and the shimmer of 
plush hangings. She was in a corner of the long seat, her 
head against the dull silvery green of the brocade cushions. 
The quietude of her face was almost stern. She did not 
glance out at all, and Delosier was sensible of an odd heavi- 
ness of spirit. 

XIX. 

A letter from Delk awaited Sylvia at Chamouni. He was 
getting desperate. He had been away nearly five months, 
and the captain's advices grew daily more ominous. Bylands 
began to fear that Sylvia’s regard for him, thus unnurtured, 
might take a shade of coldness. He decided to brave the 
captain’s authority by opening a correspondence with her. 

Sylvia gave the letter a swift glance. He addressed her 
with the tenderness of certainty and a classic disregard of 
punctuation. He explained himself at length, and, declaring 
his abiding affection toward her, intimated rather too surely 
his idea that she returned it. : 

The writing impressed Sylvia like some trifle which recalls 
a fever—its sick odors, benumbed pains, and half deliriums. 
It pointed the past like a gibe on a fool’s finger. The disgust 
which it gave her transferred itself to her thoughts of By- 
lands, and in proportion as she loathed herself for listening 
to him, she was aware of an active intolerance with him for 
having ventured to approach her. 

She cut the letter into thin scraps, which curled about her 
scissors as if they were alive and besought pity. 

‘“T have had a letter from Delk,” she said to the captain. 
“T wish you would tell him not to write again.” 

Her uncle exchanged a wink with himself. ‘‘ Heh-heh!” 
he thought. ** What did I tell you, captain? Love? Poppy- 
cock! I knew he was ‘way off if he jedged she cared any- 
thing about him. If she hed any notion for him it was unly 
a spurt—the kind of love thet whitens an hour, breaks out 
like apple blows on a bough, and goes with the first wind. 
Uck-uh! When the fruit hangs meller, you know, the 
blooming was pretty, but not filling.” 

Whereupon he wrote to Delk, plainly repeating Sylvia's 
words, a bit of information which:had an effect with the 
young man merely to suggest that Sylvia felt too uncom- 
fortable at Rosetta Valley's condition to occupy herself with 
the man who had been Rosetta’s lover. 

Sylvia took up her old life asa prisoner resumes his chains, 
but she was heartened with her breath of outer air, and new 
speculations struck across her darkness like sun rays in a cell. 
When Delosier’s letter came, she waited half a day before 
opening it. The firm square handwriting pleased and pro- 
voked her. 

“ How commercial he is!” she thought, throwing the paper 
aside. ‘I suspect 1 am hard to satisfy. When a man shows 
feeling, I think him weak; when he shows a lack of feeling, 
I think him stolid. Oh, well!” 

March was blustering over the hill-tops, flaunting her 
hoiden skirts greenly on the slopes. The sky was like a 
slab of onyx, hard in its wreathing pinks and pale yellows.. 
At the base of the south knob a stave-bucker sent up a rav- 
elled rag of steam, its heavy thud mixing with the scream 
of its upright saws. Sylvia could see men wheeling laden 
barrows from the stave piles to the bucker, the. moving 
forms little and black, like ants laboring with big loads. 

Mrs. Lichens’s voice rose shrilly in the hallway: ‘‘ Aw, 
Selesty, whar you at?” 

A distant ‘* Whoo?” answered her. : 

The sounds gave Sylvia an unreasonable annoyance, and 
she shut her door sharply. 

The second week in March, Delosier stopped at Chamouni 
on his way North. If, in refined surroundings Sylvia’s 
delicacy had been marked, in this rock-bound wilderness it 
seemed to him as exquisite as the fragile grace of a young 
fern which uncurls its pale fronds in the rough fork of a 
gnarled tree root, 

Sylvia had a quiet pleasure in seeing the young man. He 
attracted her through a higher medium of feeling than that 
to which she had lately surrendered herself; and because he 
lured her fancy into no tlewery byway, she perceived in 
herself only such signs of liking as may be involved in a 
tranquil friendship. 

On his way back to the South, Delosier stopped again for 
a day with his Kentucky friends, and this set Sylvia think- 
ing. The tone of his letters after this changed perceptibly. 
When he visited_the Lichens House again in April, the 
captain began to mope. And when, early in May, Delosier 
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dro’ in on them equi for a two weeks’ stay, every 
Serre with any oe a powers whatever un¢ erstood 
that the Louisianian came as a suitor to the captain’s niece. 

‘And no girl could do better,” declared rs. Lichens, 
who had set up a great fancy for Delosier. “T don’t say 
ez his good looks ‘Il ever warp railroad iron, but he’s a 
Christian man, he is, and loves mince-pie. — See the fine 
walk of him, Selesty! like he had a bone in his back. Well, 
well, blessed is the man thet walkuf uprightly and sittuf 
in the seat of the scornful.” ray. 

The captain and Delosier were sitting in the office one 
night after supper. Sylvia had gone up stairs for some- 
thing, and Delosier was unconsciously listening for her 
footsteps. He presently caught a massive tread in the hall- 
way, and was not surprised when Mrs. Lichens came in 
puffing, her gait as usual suggesting the presence in her 
frame of rubber sections which let her up and down like a 
football gently rebounding. 

‘‘Svlvia— Oh, she ain’t here.” : 
vi She is coming,” said Delosier, peg es | a light sound. 

“T was huntin’ you,” sighed the landlady, as Sylvia 
came in sight. ‘‘ Law, yes! Bob Valley’s nigger man hev 
jest brought word thet they don’t look fer Rosetty to live 
skercely no time, and she’v’ took a notion ez she’d like to see 
you. He's waitin’ on the back porch, pore black critter!” 

“Tell him Sylvia ’ll be over first thing in the morning,” 
said Captain Bylands—“‘ hunh, Sylvia? Pore little Rosetty!” 
He blew his nose violently, i 

Sylvia was leaning against the old bar, the finger-tips of 
one hand pressing her lips. Delosier fancied her trembling. 


“‘T will go to-night,” she said, very calmly. ‘‘It isn’t 
far.” 
“‘Mebby it ’d be better,” agreed the captain. ‘‘ Henry’ll 


hitch up and drive you over. If my knee wasn’t so stiff—” 
he paused, thinking of Bob Valley. 

ut when Sylvia appeared with her cloak on, it was De- 

losier who waited at the side of the buggy. 

‘“‘Iv’s a rough road,” hesitated Sylvia. ‘‘I am not sure I 
know the way.” 

‘‘T have asked about it,” said he, waiving these objections. 

It was quite light, for the moon was up, poised daintily on 
the dark summit of the hills, its height accurately measured 
by a tall oak. They crossed the Lick, and passing through 

inklers, struck a road considerably like a section of plough- 
ed field diversified with flat rocks. Here and there they 
jolted over a bowlder, in places where local industry had 
preferred a filling in with.small stones to a removal of big 
ones, >, 

The Valleys lived a mile beyond Winklers. The house 
looked large and blank in the moonlight, and its red win- 
dows striking dimly upon the white fields, seemed feverish 
and full of the heaviness of earth. 

Mrs. Crew opened the door. ‘‘Set down,” she said to 
Delosier; ‘‘I’ll fetch a candle. Miss Bylands, you jest come 
right up steers. Rosetty’s lookin’ fer you.” 

Sylvia’s first feeling was one of relief as she entered the 
bedroom at the head of the stairs. Surely Rosetta could 
not be so far gone as they had said. She did not look ill at 
all, lying easily in the narrow pillows, her limbs straight un- 
der the red and green stars of the finely stitched quilt. Her 
wrists, indeed, were somewhat thin, but her face was love- 
lier than ever, spiritualized by those inner fires which waver- 
ed above her cheeks in silken flames, and deepened the dark- 
ness of her eyes to a potency which health had never lent 
them. 

Mrs. Crew had gone away, and Sylvia;drawing a chair to 
the bed, cried out, in a little burst of hopefulness: ‘“‘ How well 
you look, Rosetta! You are not very sick, are you? I am 
so glad!” 

Rosetta held Sylvia’s hands tight, looking tranquilly into 
her white eager face. ‘‘I don’t know,” she said. ‘‘ Some- 
times I think I won’t never get about no more, and then 
again I think I ain't half as sick as they jedge. I ben get- 
ting some stronger the last week. I reckon I'll pick up 
now spring o’ the year is opening. But say—Sylvia! If I 
shouldn’t—why, say!—I want you to sing at my burying. 
You sung so sweet that night at Whitby’s. Won't you?” 

She had spoken without any sign of effort; but as she 
paused, her voice was followed by a sound which stilled 
Sylvia's heart. It was like the wind in a stark tree, or the 
clang of a chain, the iron links striking dully on one anoth- 
er. It had the awful accent of vacancy, the death-creep of 
breath wandering through wasted lungs. 

Rosetta herself did not seem to notice it. 
glad you came to-night,” she went on. ‘‘I often wondered 
why you never ben.” And as Sylvia’s face hollowed as with 
a swift self-reproach, Rosetta added, gently, ‘‘I didn’t know 
but you thought I cherished hard feelings against you on ac- 
count of him.” 

Sylvia, pressing her elbows on the pillow, bent nearer. 
‘* Rosetta,” she breathed, ‘‘ you don’t hate me, then?” 

Rosetta shook her head gravely, her long braids of yellow 
hair looping the bolster end. ‘‘ No, I never. Mag and them 
let_ on you was as deep in the mud as he was in the mire, 
and at first I used to study over it thet maybe you tolled 
him on, jest being soft-spoken and. all, and not caring if it 
hurt me or not. But since I have been laying here things 
look mighty differ'nt. Somehow, when you've been sick a 
long spell, you feel real kind toward people; and yet—I 
don’t know—special ones don’t seem as near.” She turned 
with an air of weariness, ‘‘Oh, say, won’t you tuck an 
end = the quilt under my back, the holler of it feels so 
tired?” 

Presently she touched Sylvia’s cheek with a little mother- 
ly gesture. 

“* Nobody could help loving you,” she said. ‘‘ You're the 
sweetes’ thing!) When you smooth my hair that way, my 
heart jest goes out to you as soft! Don’t you,” she added, as 
Sylvia wept. ‘‘Sh-h! you wasn’t to blame. And Delk”— 
she breathed again that long soughing breath—‘ you kin 
make him happier than what I could. You love him ”—she 
paused shyly—‘ you love him as much as I did, don’t you?” 

Sylvia felt the little tufted blocks of the quilt in her face. 
The tears on her cheek seemed to burn the cold flesh. She 
lifted her head. There'was the candle, with its blue-rimmed 
cone of flame, casting an uncertain light over the dishes and 
labelled bottles on the stand hard by; a spoon, with some 
brown syrup settling stickily in its bowl; the long strips of 
rag carpet; the papered wall, the splint chairs and turned 
bed posts—all appeared with an odd distinctness. Rosetta’s 
hot clasp and Rosetta’s fond glance seemed as if drawing 
Sylvia’s soul out. 

Her eyes turned slowly and helplessly upon Rosetta’s 
face, and in the intensity of that fixed gaze Rosctta started, 
lifting herself on her elbow, her expression one of sharp sur- 
mise. 

You don’t love Delk no more,” she said, in a strange 
voice, her finger pointing. ‘‘ You doa't—you—” 


“I’m mighty 
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“No,” said Sylvia. She tried to add something, but he; 
tongue seemed to stiffen. , 

Rosetta huddled forward, staring. And then her hea 
fell slowly back in the dented pillows. She stretched on; 
an open hand, as if she snatched at something which wax 
leaving her—something of sudden worth which evaded her 
weak grasp. ¢ : 

““O God!” she sighed, in a thin whisper; “there was no 
need for me to die!” 

xXx. 

As they rode homeward in the moonlight, Sylvia looked 
to Delosier unusually small and slight, a disordered lock 
dim upon her forehead, her brows like faint shadows, Her 
gaze was sad and distant, and he saw that she had been cry. 
ing. It was clear to him that she had been under some 
stress of emotion from which she was not yet wholly recov. 
ered, and a kindly wish of banishing ‘these lingerings of sor- 
row impelled him presently to speak. 

‘What a night it is!” he said. ‘‘ Here beyond the road. 
side is a wonderful effect of mist and moonshine. We must 
be at the Lick. Let us stop a moment.” And he added, 
‘If you will hold the reins, I should like to get out and see 
how things look from this ledge.” In a moment he came 
back, exclaiming. ‘‘It is wonderful,” he said. ‘‘ You must 
see it.” 

He took her out, and helped her climb the rocky steps to 
the right. Below them, wide as a stretch of sea, the river 
fog rose high, reaching from bank to bank, a milky flow 
which melted to the forms of an unreal shore. Everywhere 
the world was wrapped in this floating silver haze, the only. 
distinct shape in sight that of the big white moon. 

Sylvia, staring into the breathing mist, seemed to drift 
away from the human companionship beside her. Her hand 
dropped inertly from Delosier’s arm. ‘The rapt melancholy 
of her face, pale and heavy as a storm-beaten flower, gave 
the young man a cold sense of isolation, as if her mood were 
lifting her to a level beyond him. 

‘‘Don’t leave me so far behind,” he said, suddenly, in a 
voice so moved that Sylvia started, the expressional line of 
her face altering. ‘‘Come back, Sylvia, come back, and 
make my common life as lovely as the moon makes this poor 
fog.” i 


Sylvia, looking at him, shivered. 

In a breath he added: ‘‘I don’t think I meant just yet to 
say you are everything to me, but the full heart takes its 
own will. Sylvia, you are not—oh, Sylvia, are you turn- 


ing?” 

She had seemed as if stepping back, but at the sharpness 
of his tone she paused, still trembling, her eyes upon him, 
their glance wide. 

“‘If—if you cannot love me to your soul’s depth,” he 
stammered, ‘‘rothing is possible to me—no life; nothing. 
I wonder if you suspect how much I am yours? My first 
glance of you was a revelation; your first touch made me 
know I had never been alive till then. Why, Sylvia, I hadn't 
even thought of love as a great force in life. I thought it 
was a sort of moderately tender instinct which came to a 
man some time, and inclined him to mild domestic fancies. 
I don’t know what it is to men in general; to me it isn’t 
mild, or moderate, oreven tender. It is simply the one great 
question of mortal destiny. It seems to me that I could die 
and not be half so afraid of God as I am that you may not 
love me.” He broke off, half-startled at the ring of his own 
voice. 

Sylvia, standing motionless, had a confused feeling that 
all the forces of life had risen in her, and were beating in 
great waves against the flesh. 

Delosier had lifted her hand, and it seemed as if his touch 
was a point toward which every faculty of her being wheeled 
slowly, settling nearer, like a bird above its nest. 

Rosetta, her arm outstretched; Bylands, with his assured 
face—whatever had bound her to these lives shrunk away 
like a silk thread which snaps at a single blow. The thing 
she had wooed for love and wearied of, finding it dust, was 
as a thing forgotten. The real love had come upon her 
like a mighty army which has been in hiding, only half 
suspected, behind: the hills, but rising in a sudden, overpow- 
ering majesty. 

“* Sylvia!” ; 

Sylvia’s head appeared to sink forward a little. She 
drew a short, half-gasping breath, and then a sharp pang of 
joy wrenched Delosier’s breast, for she had laid her cheek 
against his hand. 

As they rode slowly through the ford, Sylvia said, sud- 
denly: ‘‘ It is so strange that you should care for me! You 
who have been everywhere, who must have known—so0 
many—” 

She could not go on; but Delosier, catching at her con- 
jéctures, reassured her. 

“There is only one thing in my life which has any thing 
like the complexion of a romance,” he insisted. 

“Do you remember seeing at the French Opera-house 
very dark girl in one of the boxes—Miss Marie—” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted Sylvia—‘ yes.” 

“*Seven years ago I met her, and for a little while I had 
an idea that perhaps I was beginning to have rather a warm 
regard for her. It seems odd now. But I was young then. 
And presently I found out that the sentiment didn’t amount 
to much. We kept on being good friends. She never knew 
I had been setting up a fancy for her.” 

‘* How do you know?” 

‘“‘T never let her suspect it.” 

“Why?” 

‘““Why? Dearest, you know why. Because I think the 
man who juggles with a woman’s feelings is less than a— 
well, I won’t use that word, after all. To my mind, the 
only thing viler than he—as fallen angels are lower than 
fallen mortals—is the woman who tosses up a man’s heart 
for her amusement, and lets it fall in the mud. Forgive me 
for mentioning such matters, Sylvia.” 

As they drew up at the Lichens House and he lifted her 
down, he saw that she was shaking as if with cold, and 
anxiously remarking this, he added: : 

‘Go in, Sylvia. I should like to stand out here forever, 
but you must go in out of the night air.” 

Sylvia stole a little nearer. ‘‘ I want to—to tell you some- 
thing,” she said, with an effort, pausing as he drew her 
toward him; ‘‘but not now,” she added, clearly—‘‘ not 


” 


‘When Delosier told Captain Bylands how matters were 
with him and Sylvia, the captain, after a space, in which he 
violently dabbed his face. with a doubled handkerchief, 
turned and grasped the young man’s hand. 

‘If it’s got to be some one, I'd rather it was you, George, 
than any one else. I—it’s going to be a—pretty hard on 
me, though! You'll hev to give me time to git used to the 
idea—hunh? A couple of years, say.” : 


(Continued on page 743.) 
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(Continued from page 788.) 

“Oh!” expostulated Delosier; ‘‘if you had said a couple 
of months—” are 4 

Captain Bylands expressed a limitless negation. ‘’Tisn’t 
unly me,” he said, explaining we a possible notion of self- 
ishness. ‘‘ It’s several things. You can’t rush these things 
through lickety-switch, bony a they take time. Clothes 
now! A girl hes lots of such fixings to see after. And there 
ain’t a living dressmaker in Chamouni! She’ll hev to go 
clear to the city for her riggings, Sylvia will. It ’ll take 
time.” 

“It won’t take two years,” debated Delosier ; and then, 
with a wily instinct, he added: ‘‘ You know, captain, this is 
rather a trying life for Sylvia. You and I don’t realize just 
what it is to her. I don’t think she looks as well as usual. 
I had hoped you would let me take her to the Northern lakes 
this summer. Don’t say you won’t! Think it over, captain.” 

Sylvia, from her window, saw the two men going down 
the road, now together and now separating to avoid the mud. 
It was a day of exceeding clearness, gentle with skies of mild 
ilue, fresh with the intangible green of budding trees. 
looming fruit branches here and there swam like rosy 
vapors through thickets of leaf. A cow at the road-side 
was wrenching off a —e of grass with its purple tongue, 
and the smell of the rent blades came to Sylvia like the very 
}y-ath of spring. She could still hear Delosier’s voice lessen- 
ing in the distance, and as she shut her eyes to harbor its 
farthest accent, a strange mixture of feelings crept through 
her. That which stood clearest was a large sense of calm, as 
if life’s seething waves had heard the one utterance which 
could still them. The sense of peace which was with her 
seemed to have wiped out the year’s blurred text, leaving 
the pages clean for the —— ofa —— tale. And yet, 
after all, not wholly clean. isting shadows of what had 
been there still haunted her vision, tempting her unwilling 
mind to remember what the characters had once meant. 

‘It’s a pity,” thought Sylvia—‘‘it’s a great pity that 
there must always be a bitter little pit in our golden fruit. 
Oh, well! I am going to be as happy as I can be.” 

But it seemed rather as if her first hours of content were 
not to pass under a cloudless sky. Two days after, Mrs. 
Lichens, billowing up stairs, delivered a pulpy knock at 
Sylvia’s door, and looked in. Sylvia, sitting on the edge 
of the bed buckling a slipper, her dressing-gown sleeves 
hanging over her hands in long ruffles, glanced up. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Lichens,” she‘said. ‘‘ Come in.” 

“Ah,” groaned Mrs. Lichens, ‘‘some of us comes in and 
some of us goes out, and the silver bow] is loosened and. one 
is taken and another gits left, and seven women lay holt of 
one man, saying ‘ Rabbit! Rabbit!’ which, being interpreted, 

is master.” She sank loosely into a chair, her chin quiver- 
ing with excitement. 

“Is anything wrong?” asked Sylvia, putting on the other 
slipper, and thinking perhaps a hog had made way with an- 
other of Mrs. Lichens’s geese overnight. 

“Wrong!” burst out the landlady. And then, to Sylvia’s 
surprise, she began to gasp suspiciously, her obliterated 
waist-line shaking. ‘‘I jest got the news this minute,” she 
wept, ‘‘and knowin’ how you'd feel about it, I lowed I'd 
better run up and tell you—what—hes happened.” 

(To BR OCONTINUED.] 


A LANDING PARTY AND AN ENEMY 
CLOSE ABOARD. 
BY LIEUTENANT J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, U.8.N. 


THe Naval Reserve of New York spent a week of profit- 
able experience and work on shipboard. The New Hamp. 
shire, a dismantled liner of the ee sailing days, was 
commissioned as their ‘‘ guardo,” or receiving-ship, and the 
Chicago and Atlanta were detailed for service as drill and 
instruction vessels. The record made by the Reserve last 
year was equalled, and the earnestness and intelligence 
which the members of the State force carried into their 
novel duties again eljcited the encomiums of the regular 
ollicers, The instruction was varied, and included exercises 
with great guns, secondary batteries, small-arms, boats, sig- 
nals, ammunition supplies, and hospital service—indeed, it 
emoraced nearly every exigency which sea-fighting is apt to 
demand. Man-o’-war routine discipline and drills were 
carried out to the foot’of the naval letter, so far as inshore 
conditions allowed, and the apparent possibilities were so 
much encouraged by the regulars and were so earnestly 
eripped by the volunteers that by the end of the week the 
results may be said to have touched a reasonable efficiency. 
Work in the small boats naturally held a prominent place; 
and the landing-drill was, in a ag ular sense, the event of 
the week. This exercise is justly held in great esteem, and, 
because of its importance, is zealously practised by all navies. 
I'he annals of every maritime country are enriched with the 
stirring victories of boat expeditions and with the gallant 
(eeds of seamen and marines landed as artillery and infantry 
battalions, Sea wars have ever been illustrated by the suc- 
cessful operations of small craft,both in flotillas and as single 
oats; and so brilliant have been many such actions that 
often when the battles of fleets can be but hazily remem- 
hered these minor but no less heroic exploits are recalled 
With a distinctness and freshness which still fire the patriotic 
soul. Something of this may be due, of course, to the popu- 
wr idealization of the sailor, for the qualities demanded and 
(lisplayed in these adventures are such as appeal strongly 
'o the imagination; but, on the other hand, the seamen en- 
“aged in them have been inspired always to special deeds of 
daring both by the novelty of the enterprises and by the 
creat rewards promised in national and naval reputation. 
lhe war of the Revolution was notable for the excellent 
ind hazardous boat-work accomplished. Jeremiah O’Brien 
1 the Margaretta affair, Whipple in the attack on the Gaspé, 
“ilas Talbot in the North, the whale-boats of the creeks and 
\e-waters of Virginia, John Barry on the Delaware, and 
‘zens of others,everywhere, from the Penobscot to the Gulf 
' Mexico, our mosquito fleets were perniciously active in 
illiant attacks upon the enemy. These traditions were 
‘tained undimmed in the war of 1812, in the attack upon 
pirates of the West Indies in 1821, and in the Mexican 
“(civil wars, and their plain unvarnished yarns read like 
‘nances, and their results were, in the light of the means 
ployed, at times marvellous. 
‘n shipboard the drill known technically as ‘‘ Arm and 
«y all boats” has, apart from its usefulness, a picturesque 
, ility. Briefly described, its purpose is to provide ship 
‘ts and their crews with the requisites for shore or dis- 
‘ service. This duty may demand the cutting out of an 
“my’s vessel either in the assailant’s own harbor or off his 
Coasts, or it may miean an attack upon the shore de- 
ces, seaports, river towns, or craft of various kind — 
to the enemy. Sometimes the work is a temporary land- 
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ing for drills, or for an encampment on the beach; some- 
times it may be a routine inspection or an exercise of boats 
under oars. In each circumstance, of course, the equipment 
varies to some degree, but you —_ be sure that in every 
case too many accessories, too much impedimenta,will crowd 
the boats, let chiefs of bureau struggle as they may against 
this tendency, let officers and men growl sea-fashion as they 
will. When the bugle sounds the call, it is a bustling, breezy, 
heart-warming sight to see how soon order emerges from 
apparent confusion as cutters, launches, whale-boats, and 
the rest of them, from barge to dingy, are lowered into the 
water, equipped, armed, manned, po inspected, The lum- 
bering boat boxes, the rotund boat stove of unholy memory, 
the bags of bread, the breakers of water—the biscuits broken 
into shreds, the water cribbed subsequently by its guardian 
for a clean wash down—the artillery, the skids which we 
were taught to run out and lay straight with a playful nurs- 
ery rhyme that no one could remember when needed; in 
short, the hundred odd and even articles, the mere enumer- 
ation of all that has to appear by magic and fit like a glove, 
would fill a baker's dozen of paragraphs, and may not enter 
here. In the larger boats the marines—point-device in their 
effective fatigue uniform—are stowed without much regard 
to their toes or ribs or tempers, and in the bows of certain 
launches and cutters machine-guns and howitzers, some- 
times shielded, are mounted. Finally, as if by some occult 
agency, the boats shove off, and take the places assigned 
them, and in the order designated by the fluttering signals 
of the flotilla’s flag-boat. Then, as M. de Thulstrup has 
shown so ete ag A in his picture, answering pennants are 
doused, and with straining oars or puffing steam jets, and 
amid furrows of foam, the boats dash for the point of attack 
or for the linc where the evolutions are to begin. 

‘The tactical principles of boat attacks have varied but 
slightly since Benbow’s days of hard knocks, scurvy, and 
short commons, but, as with the other essentials of sea war- 
fare, great advances have been made in the development of 
the material. These have been mainly in the armament and 
equipment; pernaps less in the latter, for while steam is em- 
ployed as the motive power to a definite degree, sails and 
oars must be largely used. A century ago expeditions were 
armed to the teeth with cutlasses—or cutlashes—boarding- 
pikes, muskets, and huge pistols, these last being flint-locked 
ordnance, even more clumsy than those contemporaneous 
shore weapons which united the handiness of a bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss to the efficiency of a stone sling. Percussion 
muskets came later, then rifles and revolvers, with a pidéce 
de résistance in the shape of a brass or bronze boat-gun, 
usually of small calibre and moderate range, and fitted to be 
used with a field carriage, or upon sliding mount in the 
boat. To-day, gun development has reached a stage which 
demands, for the highest efficiency, a rifle of small calibre, 
rather under than over one-third of an inch, and a smokeless- 
powder cartridge. The destructiveness of this weapon is 
secured by the flight of many bullets almost straight from 
the muzzle—that is in a flat trajectory—leaving no ground 
or zone protected in the travel from the piece to the a 
Among all the war powers the keenest activity prevails in 
this direction, and the secrecy with which their achieve- 
ments are preserved is so marvellous that to-day no outsider 
seems to know what, for example, the French cartridge— 
bullet and powder—exactly is. 

In the development of secondary batteries invention and 
research have been no less persistent, for rapid-fire and ma- 
chine-guns are destined to play an active rdle in boat expe- 
ditions, sea skirmishes, and fleet battles. Many —e of 
machine-guns claim to have solved the problem, but while 
each possesses some especial merit, none absolutely reliable 
yet exist. They may be described broadly as pieces which 
carry about a central axis or have ranged in a horizontal 
line a number of breech-loading rifled barrels. Rapid-fire 
guns are cingle-loaders, and have reached calibres as high as 
six inci:es. The successful use of guns of this system even 
up to this high calibre is now an assured fact, and; writes 
that well-known ordnance authority Lieutenant W. H. H. 
Southerland, United States navy, ‘‘ their functions on board 
ship are so important that it is recognized that a superiority 
in their fire will be one of the most important elements of suc- 
cess in future naval actions. Their qualities will be brought 
fully into play when there is no delay between fires beyond 
that actually epee 3 for aiming. The degree of rapidity 
of fire possible with this system is now sufficiently great to 
satisfy the most exacting artillerist, but this rapidity can 
only be obtained when the supply of ammunition is rapid 
and continuous, and the propellent used does not give off 
sufficient smoke to obscure the target. In the armor- 
piercing calibres of rapid-fire guns, such as those of Canet 
and Armstrong, the velocities obtained with smokeless- 
powder charges give such flat trajectories that point-blank 
aiming is possible up to very long ranges, a decided advan- 
tage in opposing torpedo-boat attacks, as the more direct 
and more rapid the gun-fire, the greater the possibility of 
hitting.” The Armstrong 6-inch rapid-fire gun, 40 calibres 
in length, and weighing over 6 tons, has fired five aimed 
shots (each weighing about 100 Ibs.) in 55 seconds, four of 
them striking the target, distant 900 yards. A 2.75-inch 


‘Armstrong has fired five 10-pound unaimed shots in 24 


seconds; a 4.72-inch Canet, five 46-pound unaimed shots in 
24 seconds; and a 5.91-inch Canet, seven 88-pound shots in 
54 seconds. 

How this would startle the hearts of oak who fought so 
well our early sea wars! What! 616 pounds of metal from 
one gun seven times in less than a minute? You can almost 
hear their shades denying it, and asserting that, as of old, all 
men are liars! 

Besides these systems, others embodying excellent ideas 
are in use, notably the Driggs-Schroeder pattern, which was 
invented by two American naval officers, and has already 
received a distinct official recognition by our government 
and by foreign authorities. It is no wonder, therefore, with 
the possibilities inherent in these smokeless-powder weapons 
—in the small-calibred resistless rifle, in the bullet-showering 
machine-gun, and in the relatively heavy-shotted rapid-fire 
piece —that especial pains are taken and great precision 
sought in their handling. 

In one of those characteristic sketches which have done 
so much for naval life and development, Mr. Zogbaum shows 
us this week an exercise with secondary batteries and small- 
arms that made a part of the instruction given to the Naval 
Reserve men. In a real action the enemy would at this time 
be close aboard and be peppering valorously with his whole 
battery,or perhaps it may be that a torpedo flotilla is scurry- 
ing over the water for a quick dart within the effective 
fighting zone. Now is the appointed season for concerted 
work, and a quick signal brings into play every available 
means of defence on ‘board the attacked ship. The heav 
calibres are belching armor-tearing projectiles, and the small- 
er pieces, aided and supported, as you may see, by the rifle- 
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men and the marines, are raining a pitiless drowning flood of 
bullets upon the gun crews upen the upper works wherever 
heads may show or lighter scantlin Tat the little missiles 
enter. It is a splendid moment, a devil’s tattoo, where the 
dancers are paying the pipers by the nose a murderous, 
royal welcome. I am quite sure the eager defence will be 
euccessful, that the enemy will be beaten off, and that the 
gallant men behind the gun shields and along the thin bul- 
warks will, when the fight is done, bury their dead and cheer 
their wounded under the fluttering folds of their own un- 
lowered, unconquered flag. 


WORLD'S FAIR SCULPTURE. 


THE sculpture of the World’s Fair at Chicago is not to 
be regarded as would be a solitary piece, but in the light 
of part of the general design. And when these grand fig- 
ures of men and animals, symbolizing all that the reality 
beneath and around them is, are set up in their places, to be 
seen presiding boldly, so to —. over this grandest of 
modern enterprises, they will ina position to laugh at 
criticism and to compel admiration. 

The larger portion of the sculpture will be of the colossal 
order, and has been, of course, modelled in studios on the 
grounds of the exposition. The finished work shows nothing 
of the ordinary material used by the sculptors. They are 
great white figures, sculped, so far as appearances go, out of 
some solid hard material that, if not rock, resembles rock at 
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FIGURE OF “FIRE” FOR MACHINERY HALL. 
From a Puorocraru ny O. M. Morris & Co. 


a distance. There is nothing to show that the sculptor built 
up his frame-work first of ordinary wood and iron, about 
which he wrapped enough excelsior to round out the form 
into a crude semblance of the finished work. He alone saw 
the gaunt figure as he piled on his plaster and glue, and 
wound it into shape with his trowel or, oftener, with his 
hands. There is no external evidence that the group or the 
figure, as the case may be, has been sawed into sections for 
removal, and is by no means as heavy as it appears. But all 
this is true. 

Among the more interesting bits that have recently been 
made complete are the group for the live-stock department 
and the figure of Fire for the Machinery Hall. Many of the 
buildings will soon be ready for decoration with sculpture, 
and in some of them the bass-reliefs have already been placed. 
The sculpture, as a whole, will be unique and grand. 


ENGLAND AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Tue building which will be occupied by the British 
Royal Commission at the World’s Fair is now in course of 
erection at Chicago. The exhibits of England will be 
placed in other buildings, according to their nature, and 


the British Building is erected for office purposes and for © ~ 


the accommodation of visiting English folk. It will, in 
fact, be used as the headquarters of the representatives of 
the government and its exhibitors, in the same way as the 
various State buildings are to represent the interests of the 
different States. The style of the building will be distinctly 
English, being fashioned after the half-timber houses of the 
sixteenth century. The plans were drawn by Coloncl Edis, 
according to the wishes of the Royal Commissioners, and, 
as may be seen in the illustration on the next page, will be 
a representative type of English architecture of the Eliza- 
bethan period. The building will form three sides of a 
quadrangle, with the open side fronting upon the lake, sur- 
rounded by a raised terrace and fence. The lower stor 
will be constructed largely of terra-cotta, with red-bric 
facing and mullioned windows. Above this, half timber 
will used chiefly, according to the olden styles. The 
gables will be overhanging and projecting, in accordance 
with the best examples of old English houses. The first 
floor will contain a suite of offices, in addition to a library 
and several reception-rooms, which open upon the large 
central hall. Other rooms are intended for the use of the 
secretary of the commission and his assistants. The interior 
fittings will be in keeping with the plans of the house, the 
‘furniture and decorations to be supplied by a London firm. 
The walls are to be panelled and the ceilings variously dec- 
orated. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO—THE BRITISH BUILDING.—Drawn sy CrarLEes GRAHAM.—[SEE PaGE 743.) 





CULUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO—MODELS FOR LIVE-STOCK ENTRANCE.—From Puotocrarus By O. M. Morris & Co., Cuicaco.—(SEE PacE 743.] 
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